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WELL PLANNED GROUNDS MAKE OF THIS SOUTHERN HOME A PLACE OF BEAUTY 











AY}3E some one will say that the time is inopportune for talking 
about making the farm home more attractive; that in view of 
the crisis in cotton it is essential that no immediate improve- 

ments be attempted, and that expenditures be held to a minimum. Ina 
| measure this is true. Certainly it is a time for careful economy, pend- 
| ing a readjustment of affairs. However, there are many things that 
| will help greatly in making our farms pleasant to look upon that may be 
| done with the expenditure of little money, and no very great amount 
| of labor. It is to these few essentials that we would call attention. 

| First of all, there must be a definite plan, such as that described by 





worthy of the name. In acountry where grass of some kind grows the 
year round, it seems a pity that our front yards should be swept bare 
and hard. There's nothing prettier than a thick sod of closely clipped 
Bermuda or blue grass, and to neglect this is to neglect a matter of 
major importance in making the grounds attractive. It may be objected 
that the lawn must be mowed regularly, but if a good lawn mower 
is used this work is certainly not a whit more laborious than ‘‘sweep- 
ing the yards’’ once a week. . 

Another detail that must claim careful consideration is that of trees. 
Generally, these should be to the sides and back, rather than close 





| Mr. Hayden on page 5 of this issue. Study this sketch 
| showing the location of the house, outbuildings, 
| walks, driveways, and shrubbery. Then with paper 
| and pencil make a sketch showing how you would 
| like for your grounds to appear, of course always 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— Pace 


Acreage Reduction in 
South Carolina . .. 


in at the front of the house. In selecting such trees 
our preference as a rule would be for those that are 
both ornamental and useful. The pecan certainly 
7 falls in this class, and there are literally thousands of 
hot, glary, dusty Southern lanes that might be im- 








| keeping in mind the peculiar local and topographical 
| conditions that must be considered. It should not be 
| forgotten in making your plans that what is most nat- 
| uralis always most beautiful, and all striving for stiff 
| formality and garish effect should be avoided. Let 
} us not forget, too, that any plan is faulty that does 
| not locate the barnyard and outbuildings generally to 
| the rear or to one side and back, so that offensive 
| odors and drainage may be away from rather than 
| toward the front of the house. 

| With our plans made, perhaps the next most im- 
| portant step will be to make the lawn. We are only 
| stating the truth when we say that far too few South- 
| ern farm homes have grass covered lawns that are 
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mensely bettered by being made into avenues of 
stately pecan trees. 

With the plans made and the trees and Jawn planted, 
there of course remains the planting of shrubbery 
and borders of flowers. There are dozens of varie- 
ties from which selections may be made and which, 
when properly combined, will add a touch of color 
for nearly the entire year. 

Mr. Progressive Farmer. let’s not dismiss this sub- 
ject as one unworthy of our attention. Green grass, 
flowers and trees properly grouped and combined, 
afford us the means for making the rural Southa land 
of infinite beauty. To use these advantages is our 
duty to ourselves, our children, and our communities. 
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You can make wheat ony more money for you, dollar for dollar 
invested, than anything else raised onthe farm, or more than you 

can make out of most any other business you can get into. And 
we'll send you the facts and figures to prove it. You can make it make the 
Most money for you by your grinding it, yourself, into the finest four and feed 

with this marvelous big money-making little flour mill wonder, the 
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that’s making money so fast for so many 
ethers. Makes “A Better Barrel of Flour 

Cheaper’ than any other mill, big or lif- 

tle, and enables tes to meet all competi- 
tion at a big profit. Makes high as 50 
bbls. M pero roller patert flour and $40 profts a 
day, because it's a whole big roller flour mill all 
condensed in one small case, requiring very ittle 

cap! ital, space, power or attention. ! lak <es dou- 

ble the quantity and profits when run night and day 
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So simple anybody can run it after we have once installed it in connec. 
tion with your farm, factory, mill, electric light or other plant, engine or 
other power. Turns waste power of factory plants into big money fast. 


A Real Mill. A whole big roller flour | We He'p You. Not only do we install the 
mill, mind you, all in one small case, Not | wonderful "Midget" for you, but we give 
a cheap little grinder, but a mill that lasts | you the ben: fit of our free sales helps for 
alifetime and makes you money every day | capturing the trade that is at your very doo: 


Write For Our 30 Day Free Trial Ofer 


iron-clad, money each guarantee and our free book, “The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,” plans, estimates, terms and letters from actual 
users telling how it is making them money and will make it for you. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, !nc., 


831 Trust Building OWENSBORO. KY 
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Where to Buy Seeds and Plants 
A Plan For Planting Your 








Home Grounds 


This simple layout for a home planting can be followed by anyone—or you 
can change the var. ieties to suit your own ideas. 








Spireas or Hydrangeas. 

Spireas, Lilacs-or Snowhalls. 
Evergreens. 

Spireea Thunbergil. 

Spirzea Van Houttel, P 
Japanese Maple or an Evergreen. 
Maple or other Shade Tree 
Barberry. 

Golden Bell or Bush Honeysuckle. 
Climbing Roses. 

Wistaria or Clematis. 

Grapes. 

Mock Oranges or Weigela.¥ 

Althea or Crape Myrtie. 

Peach Trees. 
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are not high-priced. A planting Hke this costs only a little, but it 
Lindley’ 8 Trees and Shrubs makes your place more comfortable and worth more money. Our new 
booklet ‘'S’mple ~ lantings for Southern Homes,’’ has many beautiful pictures showing the right use of trees 
and shrubs, Ask to .ay .or a free copy; also for our cgtalogue of fruit and ornamental trees and special dis- 


count offer. 
Box 106F, Pomona, N. C. 














J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 





You have got to diversify, Brother Farmer. 
War or no war. 


To plant some fruit. 
Quick returns you must have. Then why not 


Save Half on Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants 


and all kinds of Nursery stock 1 
wholesale rates and places their $1 year’s experience in Fruit Growing at your com- 
mand to guarantee success. Our NEVA MYSS PEACH ripens in May. 
missed a crop. Fruited 14 years. Our free catalogue explains why it will never miss, 
why it fruits at two years old, a year earlier than other kinds, and tells of men who 
have made $1,400 an acre on it. Our Never Stop Strawberry fruits April to Novem: 
ber the first year; other kinds the second year. Has paid $2,500 an acre. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 
One of the largest mai) order Nurserie 


It sells at home, 


sin America. 


SEASONABLE SEED, ORCHARD AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


“The Best Only’ ischeap. Our iebadan was established in 1871 and has grown toits present size by spec- 
ializing for Southern farmers. BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


Your name on a postal card will bring our 
ilustrated catalog free. Itis beautifully 
illustrated and filled with helpful hints. Be 
sure to ask for it today. 


We apecialize in Spraying Materials, and 
carry a full line of insecticides, pumps, etc. 
Our Poultry Supply department is com- 
plete. 











SEED STORE 


. Established 1871 


Pick Juicy Peaches 


From Your Own Trees 


Varieties that ae uit for three months or more. Trees 
344 to 44 feet high, strong. “yoy Plant this fall, and 


y,t0.4%; fect high, strong. hea Twelve Trees—selected sorts— 
r orchar arted. Mrs. C. man, Wilkinsville DI 
g C., says: ** The fruit trees are th ee ce Se ony ih ’ i express pr epaid for $2 25 


have ever ordere d.’’ Send for our other special off« and our catalog vrite today. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO.. Box 106 P, ‘Stovall, N. C 
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When writing to advertisers say: 
The Progressive Farmer, 
tising it carries.’ 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser in 
which guarantees the reliability of all adver 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TRE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
3irmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, #0 Advertising Building. 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER Al THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., U NDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 ceuts. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50 


OUR TWS BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


Ove old subseriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to iich 
yel'ow slip on page ] 
14,” means that Mr. 


subscription is paid is given on the 
name, printed thus, “John 
is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. 
send in you Js res i.bout ten days to have this 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trilling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after : advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subser r must sa3 ren writing each advertiser: “I am 

“iting you ag an advertise in Tt ] yressive 4 ich guarantees the 
reliabil y of all advertising it carries,” 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Progressive Farmer readers are 
and have been farming this way and 
are now in a position to hold their 
but it’s the “all cotton” nei:sh- 
bors who are flooding the markets 
with distressed cotton and thereby 
beating down prices for everybody. 

It’s too late to do anything with 
this kind of a neighbor to help the 
present situation, but you should get 
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cs can go after bear, moose, deer,with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 


ADE in all popular big 
game cali bres Prunes s of splen- 
did accuracy, range and power. 


Repeating Rifle 
Marlins are always dependable 
and famous for their 
7 extreme accuracy, 
They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZzr/m lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 
can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in 


Se x bi ta- 
tho ttienits tees. nd 3 stamps postage for big cata 


log to help you select right gun. 
For smaller game, lever action rifles in .22 to .44 
calibres; rifles in .22, .25 rim- -fire, 


lr Aa The Marlin Firearms ©, 


25-20, .32- 20 ; repeating shotguns, 12, 16, 20 gauges. 139 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
ue 


$77 80 COVERS THIS ROOF 


WITH SPOTLESS -RUBBER ROOFING 


A first quality weather-proof, water-tight Roofing, the 
equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half 
more. We sell direct to user, only one small profit added 
to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s 
profits. Spotless Rubber Roofing, ‘not seconds nor mill ends, 
108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78¢; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. Shippe d quick from Richmond: 

little fre ight. Free Samples and Catalog. 


TLESS(o 175 Shockoe Lane 


Richmond, 


OUTHS MAIL ORDER HOUSE Va. 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Fou can make wheat make more money for you, dollar for dole 
invested, than anything else raised onthe farm, or more than you 
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So simple anybody can run it after we have once installed it in connec- 
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a cheap little grinder, but a mill that lasts | you the ben “fit of our free sales helps for 
alifetime and makes you money every day | capturing the trade that is at your very door 


Write For Our 30 Day Free Trial Ofer 


iron-clad, money-back guarantee and our free book, “The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill,” plans, estimates, terms and letters from actuai 
users telling how it is making them money and will make it for you. 
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This simple layout for a home planting can be followed by anyone—or you 
can change the varieties to suit your own ideas. 
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You have got to diversify, Brother Farmer. 
War oF no war. 











CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 


To plant some fruit. 
Quick returns you must have. Then why not 


Save Half on Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants 


It sells at home, 


mand to guarantee success, 


Our NEVA MYSS PEACH ripens in May. Never 
missed a crop. 


Fruited 14 years. Our free catalogue explains why it will never miss, 


have made $1,400 an acre on it. 


Our Never Stop Strawberry fruits April to Novem: 
ber the first year; 


other kinds the second year. Has paid $2,500 an acre. 


One of the largest mai) order Nurseries in America. 
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SEASONABLE SEED, ORCHARD AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


“The Best Only’ ischeap. Our business was established in 1871 and has grown toits present size by spec- 
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sure to ask for it today. 
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Cut the cost of living by growing the fruit you and your family 
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Send for our other special offers and our catalogue free—write today. 
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They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZze4Z lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 
can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty shells never thrown in 


Se a r big cata- 
the shooter’s face. nd 3 stamps postage for big 


log to help you select right gun. 


For ll 9 ifl 2 " 
calibres; "pump action” filles in 22,23 tte, (RO Marlin Firearms Co, 


. 


«25-20, .32-20 ; repeating shotguns, 12, 16, 20 gauges. 139 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











Y oucan go after bear, moose, deer,with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 


Maclin 


Repeating Rifle 


Marlins are always dependable 
and famous for their 
extreme accuracy, 











$"f 80 COVERS THIS ROOF 





WITH SPOTLESS -RUBBER ROOFING 


A first quality weather-proof, water-tight Roofing, the 











equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half 





20x40 FOOT BARN more. We sell direct to user, only one small profit add 
F - " to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s 
122 FOOT RAFTERS | profits. “Spotless Rubber Roofing, not seconds nor mill ends, 



















108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 

satisfac omy 1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08;3-Ply, 

55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. Shipped quick from Richmond; 

little 7 ight. Free Samples and Catalog. fe 

=) 175 Shockoe Lane | 

Richmond, 
Va. 


Guaranteed 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Mixing Alfalfa, Molasses, Oats and 
Cottonseed Meal for Horses and Cows 


READER wishes to know how to 

mix alfalfa, molasses, oats and 
cottonseed meal so as to form a bal- 
anced ration for horse or cow. Also 
with alfalfa, molasses, corn-and-cob 
meal, and cottonseed meal. 

A balanced ration for a work horse 
may not be a balanced ration for a 
cow giving milk. The milk cow re- 
quires a higher proportion of protein 
and it is not possible to mix these 
feeds so they will make a ration prop- 
erly balanced according to the ac- 
cepted feeding “standards” for both 
milk cows and horses, as the follow- 
ing, giving nutritive ratios required 
for horses and dairy cows, will show: 

Horses 
Doing light work—1 of protein to 7 of car- 

hydrates and fats; 
medium work—1 of protein to 6.2 of 
ohydrates and fats; 
ng heavy work—1 of protein to 6 of car- 
bohydrates and fats, 

Milk Cows— 

Yielding 11 pounds of milk daily—1 of pro- 
tein to 6.7 of carbohydrates and fats; 
Yielding 16.6 pounds of milk daily—1 of pro- 
tein to 6 of carbohydrates and fats; 
Yielding 22 pounds of milk daily—1l1 of pro- 
tein to 5.7 of carbohydrates and fats; 
Yielding 27.5 pounds of milk daily—1 of pro- 
tein to 4 of carbohydrates and fats, 










We can make a ration approxi- 
mating one part of protein to six of 
carbohydrates and fat, and this will 
be sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes to meet the needs of horses 
doing medium to heavy work and 
dairy cows giving from 16 to 20 
pounds of milk daily. The following 
might serve the purpose: 





Digestible Nutrients 








Nutri- 
— 
:. |Carbohy- e atio 
Protein dvates Fat 
14 Jbs. Alfal- 
fa Hay..... 1.47lbs.} 5.67lbs.| .13 Ibs.!_..-..-- 
8lbs. Molas- 
Ya. eer ea ae] (Rar ennemeee 5.94 ‘S 


4lbs. Oats...} .35lbs.} 1.96 ** eo |) ee 
2 lbs. Cotton- F 
seed Meal_| .74 “ a Spee coe 
Total__._ |2.56]bs.| 13.991]bs.} .49lbs.| 1 to 5.9 
Standard 
horse, hea- 





vy work... [2.50 Bio” ) oe” 1 to 6.0 
Standard 

cow, 22 Ibs. 

| REN 2.50 “* 13.00 “ 50 ** 1to05.7 

















For dairy cows it is quite pogsible 
that it might be cheaper and as good 
to increase the alfalfa hay and de- 
crease the oats, but if a ration bal- 
anced according to the “standard” is 
desired probably the one we have 
given is as good as any to be made 
for a horse with the feeds named. 

Using alfalfa, molasses, corn-and- 
cob meal and cottonseed meal, the 
following ration will about meet 
“standard” requirements for digestible 
nutrients, for the animals specified. 























Digestible Nutrients Sixt: 
Carboh Rati 
-_ |Carbohy- atio 
Protein aratee Fat 
14 lbs. Alfal- 
fa Hay. ....|1.47]bs.| 5.67Ibs./0.13 Ibs.}_....... 
6 lbs. Molas- 
ALE DO Peace 
6 Ibs. Corn & 
Cob Meal__|0.26Ibs.} 3.60 “* |0.17]bs.}_..... = 
2 lbs. Cotton- 
seed Meal_|".74 “ A gedit ob Eg SS 
Total ._.. |2 47) bs.| 13.65 Ibs. 0.49 Ibs.|1 to 5.97 








Dairy cows require more rough 
feed than horses and more than these 
rations contain, and therefore it is 
quite’ possible that a better ration 
would be made by decreasing slightly 
the alfalfa and substituting enough of 
some feed like corn stover, cotton- 
seed hulls, grass hay, or preferably 
silage, to materially increase the 
roughage and then to balance the 
ration by reducing slightly the mo- 
lasses or corn-and-cob meal and in- 





creasing the cottonseed meal to at 
least three or three and a _ half 
pounds daily. This would probably 
also make a cheaper ration for a cow. 





Feeding Mules 


READER who has the following 

feeds available wishes to know 
how they should be used to run six 
mules, weighing 900 to 1,000 pounds 
each, through until next June, when 
oats and oats and vetch will be avail- 
able: two tons of peavine hay, 150 
to 200 bushels of corn, and all the 
“common” hay and cottonseed meal 
necessary. We are not told whether 
these mules are to be worked steadily 
or whether they will be idle most of 
the time from December 15 to March 
1, as is frequently the case. 

Idle mules will maintain themselves 
on all the “common” hay they will eat 
and two to three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day, and these will be 
the cheapest feeds under the condi- 
tions named. 

If we assume that the mules will be 
idle two months from November 1 to 
June 1 and at work five months, then 
our problem is to so distribute the 
150 to 200 bushels of corn and the two 
tons of peavine hay that with 
“common” hay and cottonseed meal 
added these six mules may be main-« 
tained at work for five months. 

Counting on 200 bushels of corn, 
that will allow each mule 12 pounds 
of corn a day for the five months they 
are at work, and that is ample for 
mules of the size stated provided two 
pounds of cottonseed meal is added 
per day, per mule. But if only 150 
bushels of corn is to be available, 
then each mule can have only about 
nine pounds of corn a day for the five 
working months and none for the 
two idle months: In view of these 
facts and assuming that these mules 
will be working only five months and 
there will only be 150 bushels of corn 
and two tons of peavine hay in addi- 
tion to the “common” hay and cotton- 
seed meal available for feeding them, 
we suggest the following ration: 


4 pounds peavine hay, 

8 to 10 pounds “common” hay, 
9 pounds corn, 

3 pounds cottonseed meal. 


We would feed all the hay at night 
and divide the grain into three equal 
feeds, morning, noon and night. If 
the mules will keep up on less feed 
we would reduce the cottonseed meal 
to two pounds per day per mule. 





Fertilizers for Oats and Wheat 


OW would it do to use ground 

limestone with acid and potash 
under oats? I have been using 
Thomas phosphate and potash under 
small grain with very good results. 
In using the lime how would you 
make the mixture? Want to sow 
wheat and oats together for hay and 
would like to know the best kind of 
oats to use and the amount of each 
to sow on good land. Would it be 
all right to use vetch with wheat and 
oats ?” 

While there is no serious objection 
to mixing acid phosphate and potash 
fertilizers with ground limestone, it 
is not generally advisable to do so. 
For best results the ground lime- 
stone should be applied and worked 
into the top three or four inches of 
soil before the sowing of the oats. 
The acid phosphate and potash fer- 
tilizers may be put in at the time of 
sowing the oats. 

Unless the limestone is obtained 
at a low price it may not pay to ap- 
ply it, for its direct effect on the 


oats, unless the land is 
sour. 

Wheat on the other hand re- 
sponds more favorably to applica- 
tions of lime. Oats, wheat and vetch 
should make a good hay. Since oats 
ripen earlier than wheat and the turf 
oat is a little later than the Red Rust- 
proof varieties, possibly the turf oat 
would be preferable in a mixture 
with wheat to be used for hay. The 
turf oat also has the additional ad- 
vantage of a little longer and finer 
straw, but is more subject to attacks 
of rust. Four to five pecks of oats, 
two to three pecks of wheat, and 15 
to 20 pounds of vetch seed per acre 
should make a good mixture. 


decidedly 





Rape for Hog Pasture 


N Alabama reader in a letter dat- 
ed October 6, asks the following 
questions regarding rape: 

“What is the feeding value of 
rape? Cana hog live on it and grow 
any size? How many hogs can be 
raised on one acreof it? When 
should it be planted, and how? What 
kind of fertilizer (if any) to be used? 
Can seed be bought at any seed 
store?” 

Answering these questions some- 
what out of the order in which they 
are asked it may be stated that Octo- 
ber 6 is too late for sowing fall rape 
if the best fall and winter grazing is 
expected. If conditions are favorable 
rape may be satisfactorily grazed in 
from 45 to 60 days after sowing, 
hence rape should be sown before 
October 1, if it is to be grazed before 
December 1. Rape should be sown 
from September 1 to September 15, 
according to location, for the best 
fall and winter grazing. It likes cool 
weather and will not grow much in 
warm weather, but after December 
1 the weather is apt to be too cold for 
rapid growth. One thing we. must 
learn, if we expect fall and winter 
grazing from fall-sown crops is that 
they must be sown early. Spring 
sown rape should be sown in Febru- 
ary or early in March. The later it is 
sown the less satisfactory, and if it 
cannot be sown early it is useless to 
sow it at all. 

The following shows the feeding 
value of rape as compared with red 
clover, crimson clover, soy beans and 




















alfalfa. Digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of green material: 
: | Carbo- 

Protein hydrates Fat 
a ne 20lbs.} 8.2Ibs. | 0.21bs. 
Reo Clover...........120 ~ 186 °° 67" 
Crimson Clover S44. *" og ** 0.5 ‘* 
FOU BeONS i cnca concn ak. 11.0 ‘* 0.5 ‘ 
WOME, joa seocacncceus 3.6 “* mi" 04“ 





It will be seen that the rape is not 
quite so good in feed value as these 
legumes, but is nevertheless, an ex- 
cellent grazing crop for hogs. Hogs 
cannot be raised on rape in the South 
because green rape cannot be kept 
for them. When hogs are grazing 
rape they should have some grain if 
much growth is expected. Mature 
sows that are dry will do well on it, 
but if carrying litters they should 
have some _ grain, If the pigs 
are as much as five months old 
and the rape is abundant and in- 
good state for grazing the pigs will 
make some growth on the rape alone, 
but for good growth at least a fourth 
ration of grain should be given. 

An acre of rape will graze from 5 
to 15 hogs, according to the size of 
the hogs, the quality of the land and 
the season, for from October 15 to 
January, or from April 1 to May 15. 

Rape may be sown broadcast or in 
drills. If sown alone we prefer to 
sow in drills 24 to 30 inches apart, 
but if sown with crimson clover or 
red clover, which make an excellent 
combination for furnishing fall, win- 


ter and spring pasture, it should be 
sown broadcast. Three to four 
pounds per acre in drills and six to 
eight pounds broadcast, will be about 
the right quantity of seed. It re« 
quires rich land, and unless one has 
such there is no use of sowing rape, 
Rape seed can be bought at practi- 
cally all seed stores. 





Comparative Feeding Values of Cot- 
tonseed Cake and Cottonseed Meal 


READER wishes to know “which 

would be cheaper to buy for beef 
cattle, cottonseed cake at $20 or cots 
tonseed meal at $24 a ton.” 

If by cottonseed cake is meant the 
same material as cottonseed meal, bes 
fore it is ground into meal, there 
should be practically no difference in 
cost or feeding valve. The cost of 
grinding the cake is trifling and cer- 
tainly should not make a difference 
of $4a ton. We wovld prefer cracked 
cake to meal for feeding cattle and 
the cost should be about the same, 
If, however, by cottonseed cake our 
reader means cold pressed cake or 
“caddo cake,” as it is sometimes call< 
ed, then there is a decided difference 
in value; for this “caddo cake,” or 
cold pressed cake, includes all the 
hulls in the seed from which it is 
made. When cottonseed meal of 
standard quality sells for $24 a ton 
this cold pressed cake is not worth 
more than about $16 or $17 a ton. If 
we estimate that this cold pressed 
cake contains 900 pounds of hulls and 
1,100 pounds of meal, it would have a 
value of $15-45 per ton, valuing the 
hulls at $5 per ton and the meal at $24 
per ton. 





Feed for Colts 


READER asks, “What should be 

fed to colts after taking from 
their mother so as to keep them 
growing?” 

Colts should be taught to eat by 
the time they are a month or two old 
and the feeding should be continued 
while they are nursing their mothers, 
so that when they are weaned there 
will be no sudden and extreme change 
in their feed. While nursing, colts 
should have what clean, bright grass 
hay they will eat and one or two 
feeds a day of equal parts of corn, 
oats and wheat bran. .Or corn and 
oats will do, or oats alone are excel- 
lent. When the colts are weaned it 
is desirable that some good legume 
hay take the place of the grass hay 
and three parts each of corn and oats 
and one part of cottonseed meal may 
be used as the grain ration. Of this 
mixture one to one and a quarter 
pounds should be given daily for ev- 
ery 100 pounds of the colt’s weight, 
It should be divided into at least two 
equal daily feeds. 





Filling the Silo 

READER asks: “Where a silo is 

partly filled is it safe after wait< 
ing a month to take the spoiled sil- 
age off the top and finish filling the 
silo? How long should it stand to 
be cooked and seasoned before it is 
ready for feeding?” 

It is entirely safe to finish filling 
the silo after waiting any length of 
time provided the spoiled silage on 
top is removed. The second question 
indicates a false impression which 
we find is quite general. The fer« 
mentation which takes place in silage 
adds nothing to its feeding value; in 
fact, it probably results in slight loss. 
It is merely incidental to the method 
of saving the feed and is in no sense 
necessary to make the silage ready 
for feeding. Feeding may begin the 
day the silage is put in. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for 2 
new subscriber, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 











Onions Once More 


ROM North Carolina: “I am think- 

ing of planting an acre in onions. 
Which is the best variety to plant 
now, and should it be seeds or sets? 
Also tell me what kind of soil and 
fertilizer to use and how to culti- 
“vate.” 

For ripe onions plant as soon as 
possible sets of the Yellow Potato 
onion. These will ripen early in 
June, and usually bring a good price. 
This onion never makes seed, but in- 
creases by offsets at the root, which 
are used for planting another fall. 
Ripening so early you can follow the 
crop with peas to turn under in the 
fall and plant onions again, and can 
keep this up for a number of years 
with heavy fertilization. Mine are al- 
ready planted and up, but you can 
plant any time this month. Plant in 
rows 16 inches apart and cultivate 
with hand-wheel cultivator. It does 
not pay, with heavy fertilization, to 
‘plant onions wide enough for horse 
cultivation. You will need a light, 
well drained soil, and from 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds an acre of a high-grade 
fertilizer. Onions are a crop that you 
must get down to and pull out the 
weeds and grass with your fingers, 
for they must be kept clean. The fol- 
lowing years, if the crop is followed 
by peas and the same fertilization 
kept up, you can make _ increased 
crops and the land will get cleaner of 
weeds if you use no stable manure. 





Growing Lettuce 
ROM North Carolina: “Your talks 


with the farmers in The Progress- 
ive Farmer are very interesting to me 
as well as instructive, I want .to know 
how to grow lettuce,—I mean real 
head lettuce. I have no trouble in 
growing nice plants with small heads, 
but have never been able to raise 
heads that will in any way compare 
with those shipped in from Florida, 
or with the illustrations in the cata- 
logs. I always plant what I think 
is good seed and transplant them, but 
I would greatly appreciate instruc- 
tions for making the crop in the open 
ground at this time of the year.” 

I grow lettuce from October to 
June, and in the summer months use 
endive as a substitute for lettuce. To 
grow a good fall crop in the open 
ground I sow the seed early in Au- 
gust. At this time it is often hard to 
get the seed to germinate in dry 
weather. I prepare a bed and sow the 
seed very thinly broadcast, for I find 
that sown in rows we are apt to get 
them crowded and not make the best 
plants, and I prefer plants that grow 
singly. After raking in the seed 
lightly I cover the bed with gunny 
sacks and then water on the sacks. 
The sacks keep the surface from dry- 
ing, and are removed as the seed ger- 
minate. Then to make good heads 
the soil must be fairly stuffed with 
rotten manure. The plants are set in 
beds six feet wide and eight inches 
apart each way. For this fall crop I 
use the May King lettuce, as it stands 
the heat and heads earlier than the 
Big Boston. 

Then soon as the plants recover 
from the transplanting I apply be- 
tween the rows a quarter of a pound 
of a high grade fertilizer for each 20 
square feet and work it into the soil 
between the plants. This fertilizer 
has 7 per cent ammonia, 6 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent pot- 
ash. This fall, fearing that it would 
be impossible to get potash hereafter, 
I laid in my supply for next spring 
from stock the maker had on hand. 
Then the important thing is to never 
let the crop suffer from lack of mois- 
ture, but keep it well watered; soaked 
from time to time, not merely sprink- 
led. In September I sow seed for 
plants to grow under glass sashes and 
in February I sow seed for the out- 


door crop in April and May which 
winds up the season. I sow in Sep- 
tember, too, seed of the Wonderful, 
the largest of all lettuces, but not 
suited to grow under glass. I set 
these plants in open furrows running 
east and west in late October be- 
tween my early cabbage plants, and 
they usually winter well and head 
finely in the spring. 

Getting good lettuce outdoors or 
under glass is largely a matter of 
good seed, very heavy manuring and 
fertilizing, and plenty of water. Ma- 
nure and fertilizer both are needed 
and no half-way measures will make 
the crop. Under glass in winter I use. 
the Big Boston, which is the variety 


generally grown by the Southern 
truckers. I grow a crop to come off 


about Christmas, and then sow the 
frames in beets and radishes about 
the last of December, and as I use 
double-glazed sashes the frost never 
gets in. In other frames seed sown 
under glass are transplanted in De- 


plants 15 inches apart in November. 
Cultivate clean the next summer and 
train the runners in along the rows to 
make a matted row. After the fruit- 
ing season give the crop another 500 
pounds of fertilizer and cultivate 
clean so as to make strong crowns 
for the next year’s fruiting. Then 
plant a bed every fall and plow up an 
old bed after the second crop, for it is 
better to plant than to try to keep an 
old bed clean. The Chesapeake is the 
best variety I know. 





Gathering and Keeping Apples 


OME one in Rutherford County, 

N. C., who seems ashamed of his 
name, asks when to gather apples and 
how to keep them. 

Gather them right now and head 
them up in barrels tightly and lay the 
barrels on their sides in a cool out- 
house. You can throw some straw 
over the barrels when the weather 
gets cold, but there is more danger in 
getting them too warm than too cold. 
I know one man who keeps them in 


Northern Maryland cr his back 
kitchen porch all winter and says 
that he finds that the best place. But 


I had rather not have them freeze. It 
will take very cold weather to freeze 

















Two and Even Three Crops a Year on the Same Land Are Possible 


This picture shows Wm. J, 
in his field that this year grew oats six feet 
cowpeas, 
cember for the late winter and early 
spring crop. The radishes in the 
early frames come out in a few weeks 
and the beets have the room and are 
thinned. Then in early spring the 
sashes are removed from the beets 
and used for hardening off the early 
tomato plants and the beets are ready 
about the time people are sowing 
theirs in the spring. 


Aphides 


Y TURNIP tops are covered with 
green lice. What can I do to get 
rid of them?” 

Tobacco is the sovereign remedy 
for plant lice or aphides of any sort 
and on any plants. You can get a 
concentrated nicotine extract sold by 
seedsmen under the name of Black 
Leaf 40, or you can boil tobacco stems 
till the decoction is the color of 
strong coffee, and spray with this. 
Having a good start, it will probably 
be necessary to spray more than once 
to get rid of the insects. 





Planting Strawberries 

WANT to set two acres in straw- 

berries this fall. Land was in corn 
but this has been cut and the butts 
dragged down and the land cut witha 
disk one way. How should I prepare 
this land?” 

Plow the land deeply and put in 
good order. Run out furrows four 
feet apart and apply in these not less 
than 500 pounds of any high-grade 
fertilizer. Bed on this and then flat- 
ten the beds slightly and set the 





Teeter, one of a colony of Northerners at Canton, Miss., 


high and is now occupied by corn and 


them in headed barrels covered with 
straw in an outhouse. Of course you 
must use good winter-keeping fruit. 


Grub Worms 


ROM Alabama: “My garden is so 

infested with grub worms that I 
can hardly grow anything for them. 
What is the best way to get rid of 
them?” 

Plow the land in winter and in the 
spring spread slaked lime and har- 
row it in, and then do not use stable 
manure, but use fertilizers only for 
a few years. The June bugs which 
lay the eggs are attracted by stable 
manure. Then if the June bugs ap- 
pear, spray with lead arsenate, one 
pound in 35 gallons of water. 








Euonymus Scale 


ROM North Carolina.: “I am 

sending you some leaves from one 
of our myrtle bushes that have some 
sort of disease. Please tell me what 
it is and the remedy.” 

The leaves are from the Japanese 
Euonymus, which is not a myrtle. 
The plant is attacked by the Euony- 
mus scale that is killing these plants 
in many places in North Carolina. 
Spray frequently with strong soap- 


suds made from the — so-called 
whale oil soap, though it is more 
generally made from fish oil. You 


can get this soap from any of the 
seedsmen in Richmond. Or you can 
get the concentrated lime-sulphur 
preparation and dilute it for spray- 
ing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sundry Queries 


ROM South Carolina: “What is 

the matter with my garden? 
Beans and peas die without fruiting, 
and I do not get as many potatoes as 
I plant. What kind of protection 
should a parsley bed have in winter? 
Seed are just up. What is the proper 
treatment for Brussels sprouts? | 
have some that now look like col- 
lards, and am told that I should strip 
the leaves off to give room for the 
heads. What is the best way to keep 
sweet potatoes in winter? What 
kind of apples will do best here in 
eastern South Carolina, and what 
peaches are best for a succession? 
What is the best and cheapest feed 
for chickens?” 

You have probably been using only 
stable manure on your garden. Try 
heavy applications of acid phosphate 
and tobacco stems and leave out the 
manure. 

Stretch a cotton cloth over the 
parsley bed and keep it off in sunny 
days. 

Let the Brussels sprouts grow nat- 
urally and make their little heads. 
The lower leaves will fall naturally. 

The best way to keep sweet pota- 
toes is to have a house with double 
walls and heating apparatus to run up 
a high temperature after they are 
stored till they have dried off from 
the sweat they always go through af- 
ter storing. After that a temperature 
of 50 will be high enough and 45 will 
do no harm. To keep outdoors put 
about 25 bushels in a heap on a thick 
layer of pine straw and cover thickly 
with pine straw. Build a shed over 
the heaps, and as the weather gets 
colder cover the heaps thickly with 
earth. The shed is important, as the 
dry earth keeps out cold better than 
wet. I have kept them in this way till 
June. 

For early apples plant Yellow 
Transparent and Red Astrakan; fall 
apples, plant Bonum; winter apples, 
plant Stayman Winesap, Grimes Gol- 
den for early winter, and York Im- 
perial. For peaches plant Greens- 
boro, Mountain Rose, Carman, Cham- 
pion, Elberta and Chair’s Choice. 

I hope the chicken man will tell you 
what to feed the chickens. I know 
nothing about chickens till they come 
on the table or get in my garden. 





Iaoculation for Legumes 


O CRIMSON clover and cowpeas 
inoculate the land for other 
plants?” 

Where crimson clover succeeds and 
makes nodules the soil will usually be 
found inoculated for other true clov- 
ers. But there are many things called 
clover that are not true clovers, such 
as bur clover, which is a medicago, 
sweet clover, which is a melilotus, 
and Japan clover, which is a lespe- 
deza. All the true clovers belong to 
the family or genus Trifolium. Cow- 
peas will not inoculate for clover of 
any sort. I have found that cowpeas 
and soy beans sown together will 
have more nodules on the soys than 
soy beans sown alone, and it did seem 
that the cowpeas helped the soy 
beans. 


Turnips Make Too Much Top 


ROM North Carolina: “We have 

a patch of turnips which have a 
rank growth of tops and hardly any 
turnips. The soil had a good coat of 
cow manure, and the growth has been 
surprising to every one. But they 
have formed hardly any root and the 
tops are dying.” 

I think that the trouble is that you 
have supplied the soil with an abund- 
ance of nitrogenous manure, and have 
probably been using only manure on 
the land and you have an excess of 
nitrogen and a deficiency of phos- 
phoric acid and potash, which make 
the turnips. The nitrogen excites the 
vital activity of the plants and makes 
the rank tops and if you had added 
a good supply of acid phosphate and 
potash you would have had a good 
crop of turnips. 
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BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS 


Green Grass and Flowers Go Far Toward Making a Real Home In- 
stead of Merely a Place to Live—Suggestions for Planting and Car- 


ing for Lawns and Flowers 





By C. J. Hayden, Agricultural College, Miss. 


OW is the time to plan the im- 
N provement of the home grounds. 

Call the family in consultation 
and then make a plan, keeping in 
mind the suggestions that will be of- 
fered. Nothing of permanent value 
can be accomplished unless there is 
some guide to assist one in this work. 
Make the home picture informal; dis- 
pense with geometrical designs and 


figures. Place walks and drives only 
where needed; be sure they lead 
somewhere. If possible, grade the 


ground so as to slope from the house, 
and a graceful curve in main drives 
and walks will add a bit of natural- 
ness to the surroundings. A fence ts 
unnecessary unless protection is de- 
sired. 

The lawn is the canvas, the home is 
the centre of the picture, and the ef- 
fective grouping of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers constitute the framework for 
the home scene. To make a, lawn, 
drain the soil and break it deep with 
a plow or spade. Incorporate within 
a liberal application of well rotted 
stable manure, and if necessary add 
500 to 1,000 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer per acre. After leveling, sod 
the area to be seeded with Bermuda 
grass. This can be secured from the 
field or meadow. Then sow the seed. 
White clover and Kentucky bluegrass 
are admirably suited for the lawn, the 
latter preferring partial shade. Use 
plenty of seed; 25 to 30 pounds per 
acre will not be too much. If no sod 
is obtainable it is advisable to use a 
greater quantity of seed. For im- 
mediate effect on a large area, mix 
Italian Rye grass with the clover. Af- 
ter sowing seed, rake lightly and firm 
the soil with a roller. Plant seed in 
early fall, preferably when rain is ex- 
pected; spring planting is successful, 
but best results are to be obtained 
from early fall plantings. . 

Crushed stone or coarse gravel is 
good material for the foundation of 
the main drives and walks. Make the 
drives at least 16 feet 


their blossoms fade, disappear to ap- 
pear again next year, 

In growing annuals such as the per- 
iwinkle, zinnia, petunia, verbena, 
bachelor’s button, and dwarf sweet 
pea, mass them in beds. The great 
profusion of flowers will produce a 
pleasing effect. 

A permanent flowering border is 
easily obtained by the planting of pe- 
rennials. Choose plants of varying 
height, color of foliage and flowers. 
Select for a succession of bloom. The 
following list of hardy biennials and 
perennials are suggested: aster, daisy, 
forget-me-not, golden rod, iris, lark- 
spur, phlox, poppy, rudbeckia, holly- 
hock, and sweet William. 

Practically every country home can 
be improved by the judicious planting 
of flowering shrubs. A succession of 
bloom can be obtained from early 
spring until frost. The spireas are 


rieties of the rose of Sharon are re- 
commended for planting in masses. 
Flowers are produced from late spring 
until early autumn. When the flow- 
ers are contrasted in masses the ef- 
fect is brilliant, and very pleasing. In 
selecting flowering shrubs, don’t for- 
get the Great Flame azalea, a profuse 
bloomer in April, producing large 
clusters of flowers of many colors. It 
is exceptionally adapted for mass 
plantings. Other desirable shrubs are 
numerous. The grower must neces- 
sarily choose those that appeal to his 
fancy. Select from the following list: 
deutzia, dogwood, Forsythia, hydran- 
gea, lilac, lonicera, magnolia, mock or- 
ange, sumac, viburnam and weigela. 
A tree is a noble theme. Bailey has 
said “In all the range of nature there 
is no object which so inspires the ten- 
der and finer emotions and which 
would leave the earth so bare of love- 
liness if it were to be removed.” There 
is a great wealth of material from 
which one may select his favorite 
tree. In the woodlands one can se- 
cure a number of the native flora and 
transplant them to the home grounds. 
The oak family is valuable. The wa- 
ter, pin, black, chestnut, and willow 
oaks, are very common, and can eas- 





stranger within my sight. 





A WORTHY CREED FOR ALL HOME-MAKERS 


BS penth ten in the gospel of good things, 1 pledge myself to beautify and 
keep beauteous the landscape from my upper window, The four sides of 
my habitation shall be without offense to the sense of my neighbor or the 
The way before my door, my neighbor's door, or 
the thoroughfare of trade I will not abuse or put to unworthy use. 
way consistent with my station and citizenship, I will encourage tidiness by 
work and example; I will help to make the country beautiful.” 


In every 








the first spring visitors. Spirea Thurn- 
bergii is a beautiful dwarf variety and 
a profuse bloomer. In the fall the 
foliage changes to brilliant shades of 
scarlet and orange. The graceful 
Bridal Wreath spirea with its slen- 
der branches and double white flow- 
ers commences to bloom early in 
March. For a perpetual bloomer, 
plant the Anthony Waterer, the crim- 
son spirea, a remarkable flowering 
shrub with bright variegated foliage 
and upright branches. The dwarf va- 





wide and the walks 
three and one-half to 
four feet in width. 
Top-dress them _ off 
with clean coarse sand 
or with cinders. For 
the informal walks in 
the back yard a 12-inch 
plank will endure for 
several years. 

To ¢roup trees, 
shrubs, and- flowers to 
produce a pleasing ef- 
fect, one must make a 
study of each individ- 
ual as to its habit of 
growth, length of life, 
color of foliage, and 
flowers. To make a 
success in growing 
them, remove all brok- 
en roots and limbs be- 
fore planting. Dig a 
spacious hole and plant 
several inches deeper 
than they stood in the 
nursery row. See that 
every root is in con- 
tact with moist, rich 
Svii; Cultivate, fertilize, 
and prune each year to 
assist the plants to at- 
tain their natural form 
and loveliness. 

For early spring 
flowers, put out a few 
bulbs this fall. Plant 
them in the flower bor- 
ders. in front of and 
along the side of the 
house. Make the soil 
deep and rich, covering 
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ily be obtained for planting from the 
woods or some reputable nurseryman. 
The maples are rapid growers. The 
silver or white maple is especially de- 
sirable as a shade tree. The foliage 
is bright green and silvery white be- 
neath. Wier’s cut-leaf silver maple, 
with its delicately divided branches 
and deeply lobed leaves, is admirably 
effective for lawn planting. The Ju- 
das tree (red-bud) is attractive. The 
delicate purple flowers appear in the 
early spring, before the leaf buds un- 
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fold. Other trees suitable for plant- 
ing about the home are: American 
elm, cottonwood, catalpa, magnolia, 
mountain laurel, pecan, poplar, and 
sycamore. 

The trees should be the background 
for the shrubs and flowers. If there 
are any unsightly views such places 
can be screened. By a proper align- 
ment vistas can be produced on pleas- 
ant scenes. Plant trees in the early 
fall, although good results can be ob- 
tained by planting them just before 
growth begins in the spring. 

Evergreens with their dark green 
foliage make an ideal background for 
the brilliant colors cf spring and 
summer. In winter, they show up to 
great advantage in the absence of 
other competitors. Such plants are 
valuable as screens and wind breaks, 
the arbor-vitaes, biotas, cedars, juni- 
pers, and spruces are recommended. 
Such ornamental hedge plants as the 
Amoor River privet, barberry, box- 
wood, citrus trifoliata, and mock or- 
ange make attractive screens. The 
citrus trifoliata, besides being orna- 
mental, is especially desirable for pro- 
tection. When the plants are spaced 
one foot apart, an impenetratable 
hedge is formed in three years. The 
California privet is easily grown and 
will in a short time grow into a de- 
lightful, formal hedge. 

Climbers and creepers are of decid- 
ed value around the home. Possibly 
there is an old tree to be covered; 
an unsightly wall to be hidden from 
view; or a fence that is indispensa- 
ble. All these can be converted into 
“bowers of beauty” by the judicious 
planting of some climbing vine or 
rose. The clematis with its white 
star-shaped flowers and fragrant per- 
fume makes an admirable covering 
for the gallery. For covering house 
and walls nothing is better suited 
than the Boston ivy and Virginia 
creeper. To hide stumps and low 
walls from view, plant the variegated 
euonymous and English ivy. For 
fences and pergolas the roses are re- 
commended. The Lamarque, a pure 
white; Marechal Neil, a deep yellow; 
Solfaterre, a light yellow; Pink Cher- 
okee; Climbing Safrano—all!l these 
are valuable and all highly prized by 
the rose lover. 





How Parents May Help 
or Hinder 


r THE patrons of a 
school are indiffer- 
ent to the best interests 
and the proper train- 
ing of their children; 
if they elect unfit men 
as school officers; if 


they encourage tar- 
diness, irreg:ar at- 
tendance, anc insubor- 
dination in t! + chil- 


dren—then schools may 
be little better than 
a training in shiftless 
habits, disregard of 
law, and even positive 
immorality. But if par- 
“ents see in their child 
a gift of God, or the 
most precious -.jewel, 
they will look to it that 
the school shall be a 
fit institution to aid in 
the development of the 
pupils; and will codp- 
eraic with teachers 
and school officers for 
this purpose, by teach- 
ing their children at 
home habits of cleanli- 
ness, obedience, and 
truthfulness; by send- 
ing them to school reg- 
ularly and on time; by 
providing them with 
all necessary books 
and materials for work, 
and by cheerfvily com- 
plying with all neces- 
Sary regulations 
of the school authori- 





the bulbs several 
inches deep. Crocus, 
narcissi and hyacinth 


herald the coming of 
spring, and then, when 


A WELL ARRANGED FARMSTEAD 


bery; (c) pecans; (d) lilac; (e) annuals; (f) hedge. 





ties. 
MISS A. YELLODAY. 
Garner, N. C. 


(1) House; (2) barn; (3) implement shed; (4) poultry shed; (5) fields; (6) orchard; (7) garden; (a) vines; (b) shrub- 
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Add new, rich, crop growing land to 
eke own nr 1 by clearing it of stumps. 
var your! ion nbors’ land, 





our Her- 
cules wi.l be kept _busy when others see 
what & does. Big profits for you. 


With 
All-Steel 

ercu es Triple Power 
Stump Pullers 
you can clear an acrea day. ‘The known 
and proved stump puller all over the 
civilized world—easiest to operate.— 
most durable. Special introduc tory 
price, 80 days’ trial offer,3 years’ guar- 
antee, on immediate 

orders. Write for bi 
Free book of land clear- 

ing facts, 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
180 23rd St. 


Centerville, 
























is 
Guaranteed 


Its patented fea- 
tures make it the 
gmost eflicient ma- 
chine on the mar- 
ket for grinding 
meal, grist or feed. 
Makes cleanest 
bp ley Bane 8 
st—-maximum 

Money back if not absolutely 








capacity. 
satisfied. 


Williams Portable Mill 


Most durable pebble stone grit buhrs, 
adjusted by patent devices so that they 
cannot be injured by hard substances, 
and will not run or drift together when 
grain gives out. Grain cleaned by auto- 
matic fans before reaching buhrs. New perfect 
feed, modern ball bearings. Cost is low, The 
best paying corn mill investment. 

As* your dealer to show youa Williams Mill, 
or write us for illustrated catalogue 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 











KITSELMAN FENCE . 


‘Get It From 
pax the Fa Factory 


We make you 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


1 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
23% o. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 89 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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13 Cents te Rod Up 
Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 

r vanized, Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Lo 
direct from factor ry. Over 150 sty eaton, ree Durpose- 

hog, sheep, poultry, Rebates horse, ca’ Ris 

fence and gates of all's’ *Mail Sy for catalog ‘and 

sample to test and rare wie with others. Addre: 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Devartmeni F7 Cleveland, Ohio 
SEAR 




















EVERY READER OF TH!S PAPCR « 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn @ 
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14 CENTS A ROD UP. = oo oe 
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Lawn I"ence 6e. a foot. Barbed -}=p=—s- 
Wire $1.¢5 pert)-rod& pool, = 4 == 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 

Box]2 Winchester, Indiana. c=== 








Do as the wise ones are doing—ship all 
your furs to Hill Bros, Fur Co. where 
you are sure to get the highest prices, 
We Charge No Commission 
Send us a trial shipment. Our liberal 
ading and higher prices have made us 
the fastest owing ‘ur Housein Amer- 
ica. Send for FUR price list and FREE 
\— “a catalogue of] ieariactn SuppliesTO-DAY 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 382 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mos 





Our greatest offer is one old 
and one new 


subscriber 
subscriber 


both one year for 
$1.50. tet a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew 
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| : 
| very small cotton crop will be pro- 
| duced in 1915, 


or st 











Meeting the Cotton Situation 








OATS AS A PARTIAL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR COTTON 


By Sowing at the Proper Time and 
Fertilizing Properly Oats May Well 
Take the Place of a Large Acreage 
Formerly Planted to Cotton 


O DECREASE enormously the 

cotton acreage of 1915 or to ac- 

cept for the crop of 1915 a price 
far below the cost of production is 
the choice that Southern farmers are 
compelled to make. 
Both alternatives 
are inconvenient, 
but the reduction 
of cotton acreage 
is universally rec- 
ognized as prefer- 
able to another 
year of ruinous 
prices. The choice 





should be made 

PROF. DUGGAR. immediately and in 
|svch a way that buyers of cotton 
would have convincing proof that a 


To what extent should 
the acreage in cotton be reduced? 
The general opinion is that the cotton 
acreage in 1915 should not be more 
than half that of 1914. 

After careful consideration of each 
number of crops, including 
the probable demand for each, its 
adaptability to our soils, climate and 
labor conditions, the conclusion is 
reached that oats is one of the two 
crops that should be most extensively 
substituted for cotton. Of course, corn 
is the other. 

Among the reasons 
present emergency, oats should be 
grown on a much larger scale than 
heretofore are the following: 

1, Fall-sown oats, when properly 
fertilized, make better use of poor 
Jand than do most plants other than 
the legumes, or soil improving plants. 

2. This crop is one that our best 
farmers know how to grow profitably, 
and their methods of growing it can 

sasily be adopted almost universally. 

3. Oats, unlike most grains, are not 
destroyed by weevils and grain moths 
and can be kept indefinitely in good 
condition. 

4. The European war has greatly 
advanced the price of all grains, and 
the probable inability of many Euro- 
pean nations to sow normal amounts 
of food crops in 1915 is likely to re- 
sult in continued high prices of feed 
oats in the principal markets. 

5. The need for oats to be fed on 
the farm next summer instead of 
high-priced corn is urgent now, be- 
cause of the disappointing yields of 


why, in the 


| corn in some sections in 1914, 


6. Acrop of oats invites the grow- 
ing of cowpeas or other summer- 
growing leguminous plants, which 
will result in increased fertility and 


| larger yields of any crop on that land 


in 1916, 


| 7, The extensive sowing of fall 
oats throughout the South will do 
more than any other agricultural op- 


eration to increase the price of held- 
over cotton of the crop of 1914, by 
riving notice to consumers of cotton 
| that the production of a large 
of cotton in 
possibility. 


crop 
1915 is a physical im- 


Some Difficulties to Be Overcome 
late date at which 


i, iene 2 ate at 
cotton is picked. 


2. Injury to growing grain by stock 
running at large in winter. 

3. An insufficient number of grain 
binders, threshers and grain drills, 
and insufficient ready money to pur- 
chase them. 

4. Inexperience of most farmers in 
'eleaning for market and in selling 

feed oats. 
| 5, Absence of 
| storage houses. 
| 6. Necessity of selling oats from a 
large acreage at the price of feed 
oats instead of at the higher price of 
seed oats. 


some of the 


granaries or tight 


Let each farmer consider whether 
the few late cotton bolls (already in- 
jured in the boll weevil section) have 
a higher net value at the present 
prices of cotton than the amount he 
would gain by sowing oats at an early 


date. Moreover, with the three-hole 
grain drills oats may be drilled be- 
tween the rows of unpicked cotton. 


Now, more than ever before, it is 
true that winter growing crops of 
oats, wheat, rye, crimson clover, bur 
clover and vetch, are of far more 
value than the small amount of graz- 
ing furnished by dead cotton and corn 
stalks. Where a dozen or more neigh- 
bors sow winter grain on unfenced 
fields, public sentiment is usually able 
to prevent the turning out of stock 
in winter. 


But if grain fields must be fenced, 
fencing should be regarded as a per- 


manent improvement which will be 
urgently needed in the coming years 
for inclosing pastures, which is the 
first step to raising a larger number 
of livestock. 


Many more grain binders, thresh- 
ers, and drills are needed. Codéper- 
tive purchase of these machines by 


several farmers is one of the means 
of making it possible to increase the 
number of such machines in use. 
Loans made for the purchase of grain 
binders are among the safest and 
most productive investments. Small 
areas of oats, especially if not intend- 
ed for threshing, may even be har- 
vested with the mower and rake. 
Buildings used for other purposes 
may often be made tight enough for 
bulked oats, even if not made rate 
proof. J. F. DUGGAR. 
Auburn, Ala. 





GREAT HOLDING COMPANIES 
NEEDED TO MARKET COTTON 





We Cannot Change to Diversified 
Farming All at Once—Permanent 
Marketing System Needed 


HAVE read quite a great deal 

about the cotton situation, and the 
plans for financing the crop and re- 
ducing the acreage for 1915. It seems 
that no plan has been devised that 
meets the requirements of all the 
parties concerned, and unless the 
acreage reduction is made on a basis 
fair to all growers, great and small, 
it will not only be very unsatisfac- 
tory, but prove a failure. For doubt- 
less many who talk reduction will 
perhaps reduce their apparent acre- 
age, but have an interest in the acre- 
age of other parties who will not re- 
duce—so as to offset their apparent 
reduction. Not to plant any cotton at 
all is a course too improbable to be 
worth discussing. 

It seems to me a better plan would 
be to concentrate all efforts on a sys- 
tem of bonded warehouses, in all the 
cotton growing States, for the pur- 
pose of holding enough cotton off the 
market to materially raise the 
of what remains to be sold. 

It is said that cotton a year old is 
better for spinning purposes than raw 
cotton, and that cotton does not dete- 
riorate in three to five years. Then 
it seems to me, it would be a wiser 
course to set aside what is estimated 
to be a surplus of this year’s crop, 
take it completely off the market, not 
sell under any condition. Then when 
the spinners and manufacturers find 
that to wait for low prices, or an un- 

‘distressed cotton” on the 


price 


loading of * 


market is useless, they will begin to 
buy, and a fair price be obtained. 
This could be accomplished by 


forming “Cotton 
tions” in exch State with bonded 
warehouses and sufficient capital to 
buy up and properly insure such cot- 
ton at at least 10 cents per pound, 
which price has been obtained by the 
“Buy-a-Bale of Cotton” movement. 
The number of bales in this reserve 
supply should be a certain per cent 
of each State’s production, so as to be 
fair to each State, and when selling 


Holding Corpora- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
begins at a fair price the reserve cot- 
ton could be released by certain per 
cent from each State so 


that one 
State would not profit more by the 
“Holding movement” than a sister 


State. Also arrangements could be 
made for a planter to store his cotton 
with this “Holding Corporation” for 
a reasonable charge, without selling 
outright. 

Don’t you think a system like this 
would be worth more than futile at- 
tempts to decrease next year’s cotton 
acreage 50 per cent or even 25 per 
cent? Because it won’t be done sys- 
tematically or satisfactorily. 

As to leaving out cotton and raising 
feedstuffs in large proportion, Dr. 
Tait Butler in the September 26 Pro- 
gressive Farmer covered that ground 
to my idea. There would be “no 
market” and the South has no facili- 
ties to handle such crops, no machin- 
ery to work such farms on a large 
scale, no storage houses, etc., and the 
cost of such things would be prohibi- 
tive of such experimenting in raising 
foodstuffs. Besides won't 
keep like cotton and there would be 
too much competition to guarantee 
the South a market for foodstuffs in 
one year. Cotton is the South’s mon- 


foodstuifs 


ey crop, anda small farmer could 
manage better with cotton at seven 


cents a pound, than on feedstuffs for 
which he had no sale. 

Diversification of crops is all right 
and ought to be preached day in and 
day out, but to expect to revolution- 
ize a whole section’s crop system in 
one year is chimerical. The tenant 
farmer pays his rent in cotton; the 
price cuts no figure with him as far 
as the rent is concerned. He pays in 
a certain number of bales. What is 
over the rent is his concern. A great 
many tenants couldn’t grow enough 
feedstuffs to pay rent, equal to cotton, 
nor would a landlord rent land on 
those conditions. Nine out of ten 
would “take a chance on cotton.” 

A “holding corporation” in each 
State, if properly managed, would 
eliminate all this talk and multiplicity 
of plans and could be made a perma- 
nent factor in handling the cotton 
crops of the future. When farmers 
know they have an organization back 
of them strong enough to sustain the 
price of cotton, and manufacturers 
know that cotton can be bought only 
at fair prices, the disposal of the cot- 
ton crop would not be “haphazard” as 
it is now and the price low until it is 
out of the farmer’s hands and into the 
middleman’s. This holding corpora- 
tion, composed of farmers, manufac- 
turers, bankers, financiers, etc., could 
deal directly with the farmer, and di- 
rectly with the manufacturers through 
their agents, not in the sense of the 
so-called middleman, but as an av- 
enue of trade, be a means to an end. 

MISS MARY L. LEE. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 





Mrs. Sallie McCauley in 
ing her subscription to 
gressive Farmer for the 
consecutive year 
that her husband 


renew- 
The Pro- 
twentieth 
related the story 
died many years 


ago, leaving her with several children 
to educate. She decided to conduct 
the farm herself—that is, delegate 


the work to whatever help she could 
employ—and  withou deliberation 


adopted The Progressive Farmer as 


her guide. She studied it as would a 
college boy digest the contents of a 
text-book. To make a long story 
short, her farm breathes an air of 


progress; she has educated all her 
children; has one of the best coun- 
try homes in Orange County, and her 
farm will measure up to any farm 
embodying the same investment in 
the county. The rocky hillside has 
been transformed into a fertile 


ground for growing of cotton, wheat, 
corn and other products found in the 


county. She attributes her success 
largely to her guide-book, The Pro- 


gressive 
County, 


Farmer.—_S. R. W., Orange 
Ne-C; 





Our greatest offer is one old 
and one new subscriber both one 


subscriber 
year for 


$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


Saturd 
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HOW A COUNTY FAIR HELPS 


Read This Report of the Durham 
County Fair and Resolve That Your 
County Shall Have One Next Year 


N OCTOBER 6, surrounded by 

beautiful scenery on wooded 
heights—an ideal location — with 
bands playing, and citizens marching, 
the Durham County Fair was ush- 
ered into existence. May I say it is 
my candid opinion that it is one of 
the most progressive steps our county 
has taken, and also briefly suggest 
why it was a success this time and is 
to be a permanent institution. 

1. It Was Informing and Educative. 
—Nothing is more greatly needed, I 
think, than the right sort of informa- 
tion—full, definite, and complete— 
unless, indeed, it is a will to apply the 
information in the performance of 
our daily tasks. Life at best is short, 
so we haven’t time to make experi- 
ments covering a great period of 
ime. We have to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. Here is where 
the county fair comes beautifully to 
the rescue and gives the rich cream 
of the experience of others—the re- 
sults of their very best work along a 
particular line. Let us always be 
ready to learn from people who real- 
ly know—experts in their work. 

2. The County Fair was Inspiring, 
suggesting this thought: lf others can 
do thus and so, and do it so well, why 
may not I? At least, I will try, for 
no man has a monopoly on knowl- 
edge and wisdom. The awarding of 
prizes is always an incentive to 
effort. 

3. Our County Fair Was Clean and 
Wholesome, and was for farmers 
rather than fakers. There are more 
good people than bad people, and 
since the good people will not tolerate 
vice and questionable amusements, 
the tendency is toward the elimina- 
tion of these features. The Durham 
Fair Association profited by the ex- 
perience of other fairs. Of course, 
there was fun. “A little nonsense 
now and then is relished by the 
wisest men.” And not even religion 
was designed to make our pleasure 
Old folks lived over again child- 
hood’s sweetest hours, and the little 
folks fairly reveled in the joys of the 
festive occasion. 

4. The Social Side of the Fair was 
interesting and profitable. We need 
“to get acquainted.” We hardly know 
our neighbors’ names, their faces, 
where they work, and what they have 
accomplished, nor what they would 
like to do. Amazing, and even shame- 
ful, is our ignorance right here. Our 
horizon is right at our feet, nor do 
we try to extend it further. A great 
man has truthfully said, “My coun- 
trymen, know one another and you 
will love one another.” We admire 
the man who is successful, who has 
“made good.” 

5. There Was the “Better Babies 
Contest.”,—Much attention in years 
agone has been given to fine stock— 
horses, pigs, cattle, and chickens; also 
corn, potatoes, and alfalfa. Yet, 
while this was proper, after all has 
been said and done, our finest crop 
is the crop of good, well-developed 
babies, for they are to rule when you 
and I are gone. God bless the babies, 
and also the good doctors who point 
out defects and how best to remedy 
them. Like Cornelia of old, we point 
to the baby boys and girls and say, 
“These are our jewels.” I can scarce- 
ly resist the temptation to say just 
iere that comparatively few people 
now that much blindness in children 
can be prevented; that oftentimes at 
school children are regarded as actu- 
ally vicious or inexcusably dull, when, 
if the truth was known, they are dis- 
eased, and under the care of skilled 
physicians the abnormal child may be 
entirely cured. 

With my whole heart I believe in 
these county fairs. We learn so much 
we did not know, and it costs so little. 
We see things from our own soil that 
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we did not know could be grown here 
at all. Locked up in nature’s hidden 
recesses are treasures unspeakable. 
Fellow citizens, go to these fairs; 
also the State Fair. Enjoy them to 
the full. See the exhibits—just what 
our country can produce. Abroad in 
the land is distress because people 
have tied themselves to the one-crop 
idea. They are going to be freed 
from such bondage. They are going 
to diversify their crops. They are 
going to see they can produce other 
things besides cotton and tobacco. 
3e inspired by what you see and go 
forth to labor and make the world 
better because you have lived in it. 


Durham, N.C. R.M.HOBGOOD. 





A Constructive Program for Acreage 
Reduction in South Carolina 
OLLOWING is one of the posters 


L 

which State Demonstration Agent 
Long has posted up all over South 
Carolina in his vigorous campaign for 
crop diversification in the Palmetto 
State. This is the right way to go 
about “acreage reduction.” The pus- 
ter reads: 

“These are times when you must 
act. Let others do the talking. 
You cannot afford to have your farm 
idle this fall and winter. It is the 
time when you must use the cold 
months for both making and saving 
money. Anyone who tells you what 
to expect of cotton for the next year 
is just guessing. Nobody knows. 

“After careful consideration we ad- 
vise the following courses as profit- 
able for you at this time. Do these 
things now. 

“To Farmers in the Piedmont Coun- 
ties: Seed large areas in oats and 
wheat. These crops can be made to 
bring considerable profit in cash or 
can be turned under next spring. 
Vegetable matter turned under makes 
the raw potash in the soil become 
more available. We will need all the 
available potash we can get next 
spring. In the event we use commer- 
cial fertilizers we will secure better 
results. 

“To the Farmers of Other Parts of 
the State: Seed oats as a market 
crop and enough wheat to supply 
home consumption. 

“On cotton lands these crops can 
best be seeded with one-horse grain 
drills, or certain makes of fertilizer 
distributors can be used to take the 
place of the drill. They can be used 
in October followiag the cotton 
pickers. 

“To All South Carolina Farmers: 
Build hog pastures awd raise hogs. 
Hogs can be put on the market with- 
in the next year at a big profit. Don’t 
be afraid of hog cholera. Clemson 
will furnish serum at cost and a man 
free of charge to inject it, if you will 
notify the College as soon as you 
hear of an outbreak in your com- 
munity. 

“Pay special attention to poultry, 
which can be made a source of large 
revenue, 

“Be sure to give attention to a win- 
ter garden. Nothing pays a farmer 
better at this season of the year than 
a good garden. 

“To do the things suggested above 
will require the least amount of labor 
and money. 

“The nations at war must be fed. 
We can take advantage of the high 
prices offered for foodstuffs and turn 
this period of depression into one of 
great profit. 

“We have the men who can furnish 
the information in detail as to how 
to carry out the above suggestions. 
You are paying their salaries and 
they are anxious to serve you. 

“Write me at Clemson College, S. 
C., or call upon any demonstration 
agent in the State and he will secure 
the information for you. 

“The main thing is to act now. 

“W. W. LONG.” 
State Agent and Director of Exten- 
sion, Clemson College, S. C. 





Fall and Winter Plowing to Kill 
Insects 


VERY farmer is annoyed with in- 

sects, especially in the vegetable 
garden, and millions of dollars are 
lost annually on account of them. 

There are several ways to fight 
these pests when they come, which 
they continue to do; but it would be 
much better to prevent their coming 
if possible than to have to kill ther 
when they arrive. 

Insects are unlike other animals in 
that they take on several forms. For 
instance, the hard-shelled potato 
bugs lay the eggs for the soft bugs or 
larvae which when hatched enter on 
their eating career, and when this is 
finished enter the earth,and come 
out the next year a fully matured bug. 
Other insects are similar. The butter- 
flies and moths lay their eggs which 
hatch into worms or caterpillars, and 
when _ this developed spin 
their cocoons, which they burst open 
the next spring or summer and 


Stage 1S 


emerge as the mature butterfly or 
moth. 
Now in the winter when these in- 


sects are undergoing these stages 
they are helpless and when plowed 
out are unable to go deeper into the 
earth to protect themselves from the 
weather and thus perish. Also during 
this time of the year bird food is 
scarce, and they are eagerly devoured 
by birds. 

I do not advise leaving land bare 
and plowing it in the fall or winter 
when a cover crop can be planted; 
but land uncovered would be helped 
by such plowing and the insects kill- 
ed. Insects multiply enormously. 
Some of them pass through all of 
their different stages in a few days 
and as many as a dozen generations 
are reared in a single summer; so it 
can be readily seen that everyone 
killed in the fall or winter means 
many less the next year. If the vege- 
table garden has no covering, plow it 
as many times as possible. This will 
help kill the insects and make the soil 
finer and hold the moisture better. 


Richmond, Va. FP. BH, PEASE, 





A Florida Sweet Potato House 

FTER reading “How to Store 

Sweet Potatoes Successfully” in 
The Progressive Farmer, I decided I 
would give you my plan for a potato 
house. 

I built a house 10 feet wide, 15 feet 
long and 7 fect at the eaves. I put in 
a cement floor and a glass sash three 
feet high and the entire length of the 
building on the south side. This 
glass allows the sun to come in and 
warm up the house, thereby curing 
the potatoes. I have a curtain made 
of jute sacks that I keep the sun out 
with when I think it should be kept 
out. I have a window in each end of 
this house for ventilation. I have 
kept potatoes in this house for two 
seasons without loss enough to no- 
tice. I have potatoes in it now that 
I put in it last fall. My house has 


single walls, but I think double walls | 


would be better. 

I would suggest that all cut or 
bruised potatoes be separated from 
the good ones, these bruised ones can 
be fed to stock. Potatoes should be 
dug at a dry time, then placed in one 
of these sun-dried houses, and they 
are safe. I keep Irish potatoes in this 
house also. They keep perfectly. 

Bristol, Fla. M. N. HERNDON. 

Comment by Prof. Massey:—Your 
house will answer very well for Flor- 
ida, but in colder climates it is better 
to have completely deadened walls 
and a perfectly dark house, with ven- 
tilator above and heating apparatus 
to raise a high temperature till the 
potatoes have dried off from the 
sweat they always go through after 
storing. After that a temperature of 
45 to 50 is warm enough. Where I 
live the sweet potato crop is a very 
large one, and the growers have these 
curing houses, and we have sweet po- 
tatoes on the market here every day 
in the year, old potatoes being on 


hand as the new ones come in. 
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GET-YOUR ROOFING 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


WEAR 
GALVANIZED STEEL ROOF- 

{NG. COSTS LESS THAN 
WOODEN SHINGLES. 

You add tothe valueof your home, your barnsand 
all vour outbuildings when you cover them with 
““EVERWEAR” GALVANIZED STEEL ROOF- 
ING. itlooks better than wood or metal shingles. 
Lasts longer. Costs less. Weather proof. Fire 
can’t burn it. Lightning can’t damage it. 

PROOF AGAINST DECAY. 

“*Everwear’’ Stee! Roofing has DOUBLE thick 
coating of lead and zine which does away with paint- 
ing and patching. Keeps roofing from rusting, rot- 
ting or warping. Makes it outlast three ordinary 
roofs, Makes a root you will be proud to own. 
TESTED IN THE SOUTH FOR OvER TWENTY- 
SIX YEARS. LASTING SATISFACTION. 

. Jit. M. H. Northcross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 

I am del.zhted with your roofing—it is the best 
looking I ever saw and the easies at on.’’ Mr. 
C. H. Crisman, Micanop/, Fla., i You have} 
solved the roofing problem for tue,”? Thousands of 
others praise it, 

GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 

Don’t buy from dealers and wholesalers—keep in 
your pocket the profit they would get. Write for 
roofing book P, free sample and wholesale factory 
prices, We seil direct from our factory to you— 
PAY ALL THE FREIGHT CHARGES—furnish nails 
rae Res iree—guarantee the roofing. WRITE 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., 
Dept, p 
Savannah, Ga. 











THE BEST, 


COLLAR 


This is one time where 
the cheapestis positively 
the best. You could pay 
agveat deal more, but 
you could not geta more 
durable, a more service=- 
able, a more humane, @ 
more practical collar for your horse or mule 


THE LANKFORD 
Humane Horse Collar 
Delivered anvwhere for $1.00 


It's cheap because it’s made of cotton and 
manufactured intheSouth. It’s durable 
because of the extra heavy duc covering 
f and leather trimmings. It’s humane, be- 
cause it is soft and pliable, the medicated 
i cotton fibre conforming to any neck and 
curing galls and sore shoulders while the 


direct. Booklet and full information on re 
quest. Orders filled same day received, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO, ue 


Box974 B Atlanta, Ga. 
Box 19 B Memphis. Tenn, 
















Coane sity 30 te 
W Ines: feet 
der mirute 


Finished Lumbei 
Always Selis 


work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


: for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs litde 
makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Celumbis, S. ©. 
Address nearest point. 


WOOL 


Exchange your wool for 
Jeans, Linseys, Cassimers 
and Blankets. 


Write for Samples and terms 
of exchange 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 














t What Will It Cost?” 


A little ad. like this with a 
cut of any breed is just 1% 
inches and will cost $4.50 
per week. Cheap, isn’t it 
—for so much good circu- 
lation? 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Cornish 


PIANOS and ORGANS 
Best On Earth For 
PRICE and QUALITY 


Famous for more than half a century 
for rich tone, perfect action, and long 
éife. Cornish prices for real gua/ity 
=the kind that endures through all 
the years—are the very lowest. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU % TO % 
what you would have to pay a dealer, or agent, 
for an instru- a 
ment of simi- : 
lar value. We 
sell to you 
direct from 
our ware- 
rooms, and at 
the factory 
price. And, if 
you wish, we 
will prepay 
the freight. 





a 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN TERM 
Take three years to pay, if necessary—Remember 
are absolutely sure to get full satisfaction in deal- 
ng with the Cornish Co. Every Cornish instrument 
is guaranteed for twenty-five geonee and to back up this 
guarantee we give you a legal contract that is virtually 
an Indemnity Bond. But 
in buying from the Cornish 
Co. you have the additional 
rotection that is insured 
the Cornish reputation 
of more than halfa century 

Of square dealing. 

Our best friends are our 
old patrons. ‘They know 
Cornish quality through 
Satisfactory experience — 
and that’s what counts. 
Choose a Cornish, if you 
want the dest value your 
money will buy. 

You can’t lose a dollar, 
you can’t make a mistake, 
you risk nothing. We 
guarantee everything. We 
will send you any Cornish 
instrument you select for 


ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 

and give you your money back if you are not pleased. 
Write for the new Cornish Book, the handsomest 
Piano and Organ catalog ever issued. Contains, much 
valuable information that every Zerson shoyld have 
before purchasing either a Piano or an Organ. We will 
mail you a copy, Free, on request. Write for it today, 
and please address Dept, P. R. 





WASHINGTON, N. J, | 
Lornish Zo. Established Over Mata ng 








Be Weatherwise 


When you work in the 
rain wear the 


FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Waterprocf through 
and throvch. Cannot 
soak up water end 
get heavy. Cur 
patented Reflex 
Edges stop water 
from running in where 
the fronis overlap and 
button. The best wet 
weather coat your 
money can buy. 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE @# es 
<OW 


ER’s _ SATISFACTION GUARANTE! 














i B= oat Catalog Free 
Pasa apn? A. J. TOWER Co. 
























BUY A NEW SANITARY 


FEATHERBED 


De Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog “The 
Book of Truth” it tells you all about good feathers, 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 
postal card brings everything. Write today. 


American Feather & Pillow Company, 
Dept. 117 Nashville. Tenn. 








Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.5 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 


&. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicago 








_OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 

Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 














$1.50 pavs for your own renewal one year 


and The Progressive Farmer one year for a | 


new subscriber, 











Our Farm Women 


ms Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











SING THE OLD SONGS 


The Good Old-time Singing Is Just 
What Your Home and Neighbor- 
hood Needs—Teach the Children to 
Sing 
S SINGING going out of fashion? 
It seems to me that babyhood is 

sweeter and mother-love more ten- 

der for the lullabies crooned over 
the fuzzy little heads. 

And the children singing as they 
swing under the old apple tree—what 
are they saying? Is the song one of 
the popular songs, or is it one of the 
sweet melodies that have lived 
through the decades? The very fact 
that it has survived the years means 
that it is sweet and simple. 

Have you kept your eyes open 
enough to realize that most of the 
catch songs of today are coarse in 
sentiment, that they appeal to the 
garish in our natures and that there 
is no soulful melody in them? They 
cleave the air like a coarse laugh; 
they suggest ephemeral gaity but 


and tissue paper will add to the in- 
terest. Encourage the small boy to 
try his skill on a mouth organ or a 
banjo, and do not chide if once in a 
while he tunes his ear under the 
elm tree when he should be plowing 
or filling mother’s wood box. And let 
little sister try the old violin. You 
will all be the gainers for patience in 
enduring the period of ear-racking 
shrieks and groans from its strings. 

Get a volume of old songs and 
place it beside the hymns and while 
you are about it, get a book of col- 
lege songs. And listen, you old folks, 
don’t you say a word when the young 
folks split your ears with, 

“There were three crows sat on a tree, 

And they were black as crows can be.” 

When boys and girls are at that 
period in which childhood and wom- 
anhood or manhood meet, they re- 
quire the emotional. Let them have 
it, and see to it that they get this out- 
let for their impulses and be thankful 
that it is free of dangerous senti- 
mentality. 

If you cannot tune up a little your- 





BACK TO BOYLAND 





T’S a long way back to Boyland, 
Where the voices sing and call 
But it is not so far in autumn, 
When the ripened chestnuts fall; 
When the chinquapins are open, 
And the paw-paws ripe and sweet, 
Then I go back inte Boyland 
As if wings were on my feet. 
To Boyland, dreaming Boyland, 
Where the voices sing and call 
Through the golden mists of au- 
tumn 
When the ripened chestnuts fall. 


We forget the old road often 
And the dust of toil and strife 

Hides the valley of its magic 
In the later years of life; 

But it’s not so hard to find it 
When again you chance to see 





The ripe persimmons hanging 
On the old persimmon tree; 
To Boyland, loved old Boyland, 
With its music and its thrall, 
When the frost has kist the pump- 
kins 
And the ripened chestnuts fall! 


It makes our old limbs tremble 
When we think sometimes how far 
The road runs back to Boyland 
And its shining morning star; 
But the loved abode of memory 
Draws so close, so close again, 
When the dear old things in nature 
Wake the slumbering dreams of men, 
To Boyland, far-off Boyland, 
Why, it’s just beyond the wall 
When October's in the woodland 
And the ripened chestnuts fall! 
——Baltimore Sun. 





| they leave a peculiar sense of dis- 





taste. ; 

So flagrant are the crimes against 
those things which we have always 
held sacred that the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs had before it 
a resolution considering the censor- 
ing of such songs. This need not be 
if the mothers would open their ears 
and mental eyes. 

Let us consider those old-time fa- 
vorites; 

Annie Laurie, The Old Oaken Bucket, 
Sweet Genevieve, Bonnie Blue Flag, Hail 
Columbia, Just Before the Battle, Maryland, 
My Maryland, Darling Nellie Gray, In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye, Darling, I am Growing 
Old, My Old Kentucky Home, We'd Better 


Bide a Wee, The Campbells Are Coming, The 
tirl I Left Behind Me, Marching Through 


Georgia, The Star-spangled Banner, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home Again, . 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching, 
Nancy Lee, Home, Sweet Home, Old Dan 
Tucker, My Mother’s Bible, Juanita, Robin 
Adair, Sally in Our Alley, Last Rose of 
Summer, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, 


Baby Bunting, Softly Now 
the Light of Day, Listen to the Mocking 
Bird, Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms, Darby and Joan, Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes, Then You'll Re- 
member Me, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly, We're Tenting 
Tonight, 


Hold the little children tight in 
your arms—you and father—as you 
gather before the fireplace after sup- 
per tonight. Let the older children 


Auld Lang Syne, 


| close in around you and sing any of 


| these old songs. 


| the other. 


Your love will grow 
greater, your digestion better, your 
sleep more peaceful because of it. 

Can you comprehend singing any 
of those that makes light of love and 
marriage and home and virtue? It 
is incomprehensible. Suppose you 
did sing them, would not the thought 
that these might be the sentiments 
they would carry to old age make 
you pause? ; 

But, you say, there is a middle 
class, nothing to them one way or 
Yes, that is so, but have 
you read the words of the songs the 
children are singing to see to which 
they belong? 





Where there is a piano or organ in 
the home singing receives a stimulus. 
Until such a day as a piano can be 
| purchased even a Jew’s harp or comb 





self it is because your poor old bones 
are dry as dust so just pretend you 
enjoy it a little and soon a thrill of 
youthful enthusiasm will course 
through your veins. 


HONEY AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SUGAR 





Every Farmer Can Raise Honey On 
His Own Farm at Very Little Ex- 
pense—Some Honey Recipes 


UGAR at eight cents a pound 

seems a ruinous price after the 
bargains we have been able to obtain 
by getting it in quantity. However, 
it is well perhaps because it will 
make us fall back on that sweetness 
which children like better than sugar, 
and which costs the farmer little. 

Honey can be used as a substitute 
for sugar in jams, preserves, canned 
fruit and apple sauce. Also, it is 
good in cakes, pies, cookies and sum- 
mer drinks. Several months ago we 
gave a number of recipes calling for 
honey on this page. 

Adults sometimes weary of the fla- 
vor of honey especially if it be of 
strong flavor, but children will never 
notice it unless it is discussed before 


them. If they did notice it they 
would not object. 
Moreover, honey is healthful. It is 


about half dextrose, the form of su- 
gar found in the little grains in the 
raisin, and half levulose, or the sugar 
that developes in the ripe peach and 
other fruits and makes them sweet, 
and then there is a little proteid or 
flesh building material and a little 
ash, which is good for the bones, and 
small amounts of volatile substances 
from the flowers, which gives it fla- 
vor, and then some water. 

3ut, you say, sugar is cheaper even 
at war prices than is honey. Is it? 
Well, in that case, sell your honey 
for twelve cents and buy sugar at 
eight—a gain of four cents in actual 
cash if not in other qualities. 

But did the honey cost you twelve 
cents? No, back years ago it cost 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


you the price of the original bees— 


if they did not swarm to you—and of 
the hive. 

A modern hive and the right type 
of bee practically does away with bee 
troubles. 

And what is more, why not raise 
hominy and flour, bacon and eggs, 
syrup and honey, butter and cream? 
You and your children can starve 
with a barnful of cotton, but never 
while you can raise your own waf- 
fles and the butter and sweetness 
that. go on them, and the milk you 
drink with them. Have any of you 
found the silver lining to this war 
cloud? If so, this is a fine time to 
plan spring planting with reference 
to the pantry. 


Some Honey Recipes 


Honey Gems —2 quarts flour, 3 tablespoons 
melted lard, % pint honey, % pint molasses, 
4 heaping tablespoons brown sugar, 1% level 
tablespoons soda, 1 level teaspoon salt, 1% 
pint water, 144 teaspoon extract vanilla. 


Honey Jumbles.—2 quarts flour, 3 
spoons melted lard, 1 pint honey, % 
molasses, 1% level tablespoons soda, 1 
teaspoon salt, %4 pint water, % 
vanilla, 


table- 
pint 
level 
teaspoon 


These jumbles and the gems immediately 
preceding are from recipes used by bakeries 
and confectioners on a large scale, one firm 
in Wisconsin alone using ten tons of honey 
annually in their manufacture. 

Soft Honey Cake.—1 cup butter, 2 cups 
honey, 2 eggs, 1 cup sour milk, 2 teaspoons 
soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 4 cups flour, 


Ginger Honey Cake.—1 cup honey, % 


cup 
butter, or drippings, 1 tablespoon boiled 
cider in % cup hot water (or % cup sour 
milk will do instead). Warm these ingre- 


dients together, and then add 1 tablespoon 
ginger and 1 teaspoon soda sifted in with 
flour enough to make a soft batter. Bake in 
@ flat pan. 


Fowls’ Honey Layer Cake.—2%, cup butter, 
1 cup honey, 3 eggs (beaten), % cup milk. 
Cream the honey and butter together, then 
add the eggs and milk. Then add 2 cups 
flour containing 1% teaspoons baking pow- 
der previously stirred in. Then stir in flour 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in jelly tins. 
When the cakes are cold, take finely flavored 
candied honey, and after creaming it spread 
between layers. 

Honey-drop Cakes.—1 cup honey, % cup 
sugar, % cup butter or lard, % cup sour milk, 
1 egg, % tablespoon soda, 4 cups sifted flour, 


Honey Ginger-snaps.—1 pint honey, % 
pound butter, 2 teaspoons ginger. Boil to- 
gether a few minutes, and when nearly cold 
put in flour until it is stiff. Roll out thin, 
and bake quickly. 


Honey Fruit Cake.—1% cups honey, 24 cup 
butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 eggs well beaten, 
8 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 
cups raisins, 1 teaspoon each of cloves and 
cinnamon, 

Honey Apple Butter.—1 
apples; 1 quart honey, 1 quart honey vine- 
gar, 1 heaping teaspoon ground cinnamon. 
Cook several hours, stirring often to prevent 
burning. If the vinegar is very strong, use 
part water, 


gallon cooking 


Honey and Tar Cough Cure.—Put 1 table- 
spoon liquid tar into a shallow tin dish and 
place it in boiling water until the tar is hot. 
To this add a pint of extracted honey and 
stir well for half an hour, adding to it a 
level teaspoon pulverized borax. Keep well 
corked in a bottle. Dose: teaspoonful every 
one, two, or three hours, according to se- 
verity of cough. 


Honey Vinegar—Honey vinegar can be 
made by using 1% ounces of honey to 1 gal- 
lon of clear soft water. Store in a barrel or 
other vessel to allow the air to circulate 
freely, thus causing it to come to perfection 
more quickly. At the end of the year it will 
be ready for use. Its keeping qualities are 
excellent, and the best of pickles can be 
made with it. There is, perhaps, nothing 
superior for using with vegetable and meat 
salads, 


APPLE CIDER CAN NOW BE 
CONCENTRATED 
The Department of Agriculture 


Freezes Cider—It Keeps Better and 
Costs Less to Ship 








OU know how many of you have 

written me asking for some meth- 
od of keeping cider. All I could say 
was that cold keeps it a short time 
and boiling preserves it indefinitely 
but spoils the delicate, delightful aro- 
ma characteristic of the cider. With 
it came the caution not to use pre- 
serving powder. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
found a method of preservation and 
concentration that seems to be ideal. 
The cider is frozen, the ice crushed, 
put into a centrifugal machine such 
as is used in the Babcock tester, the 
cream separator, the laundry, clothes 
wringer or the cane sugar dryer. As 
the ice is whirled rapidly the frozen 
water remains and the juice is thrown 
off and collected. It is a thick amber- 
colored liquid, retaining all the excel- 
lence of sweet cider. It is easily bar- 
reled and shipped and keeps better 
because of the higher proportions of 
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sugar. As four-fifths of the cider re- 
mains in the machine as ice, all that 
is necessary to do upon purchasing 
the cider is to add four times the 
amount of water and you have deli- 
cious cider, 

This has its drawback in the fact 
that not everywhere can ice be found 
in apple time, even though the whirl- 
ing machine were present. Take, for 
instance, a place like—well, one of 
those counties in North Carolina, 
away from the railroads, growing 
good apples yet unable to get a price 
for them both because of distance 
from the railroad and because the ap- 
ples do not keep well through lack of 
knowledge of spraying. In such a 
place they can look forward in a few 
years to cooperating in buying such 
an outfit and can not only sell the 
juice of their cull apples from New 
Orleans to Duluth, but can drink their 
own cider the next fourth of July. 

Was there ever a pessimist so blue 
as to say that the world is not laying 
its treasures of learning at the feet of 
the farmer, not that the old saying, 
“All things come to him that waits,” 
is not true? Cheer up. Cotton is not 
everything. 





A FARMER TELLS HOW HE IN- 
STALLED WATERWORKS IN 
HIS HOME 


The Fixtures For Hot and Cold Wa- 
ter in Bedrooms, Bathroom, and 
Kitchen, as Well as Plumbing and 
Ditching, Were $250 


BOUT six months ago I had water- 

works put in my house. The total 
cost of same was about $250 complete, 
and I consider my money well spent. 
[ should like very much to have an 
automobile, but I have not seen the 
car yet that I would trade for my wa- 
terworks if I knew I had to do with- 
out them. Everybody has gone crazy 
over automobiles; why don’t some go 
crazy over waterworks? You can’t 
turn around in your home without 
seeing .the benefits of waterworks. 
For the man who is able, to be with- 
out them is folly. I have hot and 
cold water in bedrooms, bathroom 
and kitchen. 

My pump is a two-way Columbus, 
and is easily worked by hand, but I 
expect to put in a small gasoline en- 
gine soon. My tank holds 600 gallons 
and is galvanized, and is located in 
the attic of my house. I would not 
advise the use of a wood tank in the 
attic, for the reason that if the water 
supply gave out the tank would leak 
if kept dry for a few days. However, 
the wood tank is better and will last 
longer outdoors where the leakage 
does not do any harm. I would ad- 
vise the use of a hydraulic ram where 
it is practical, as there is no power so 
cheap and no water so pure as a good 
spring. 

I have a sink in the kitchen where 
dishes can be washed with both 
hot and cold water. I do not run my 
dish water off in a sewer pipe as is 
customary in towns and cities, but 
run it in a barrel protected from flies 
and dogs, outside of the house and 
have it emptied for hogs every night. 
It is well to put in some shipstuff or 
meal, and by so doing you save all the 
slops for hogs. If you have no hogs 
by all means run the water, but not 
Scraps, off in a sewer pipe. My bath- 
room is 8 feet by 8 feet and can be 
entered from bedroom and nursery. 
All of my fixtures are “standard” 
make, medium price, neat-looking, 
and should last as long as the high 
price fancy fixtures, as the ornaments 
do not add to the life or service of 
the fixtures. It will pay to get a good 
plumber to do the work, as he has had 
experience and has the tools to do the 
work with. Be sure that he does not 
overcharge you. I saved $50 on my 
job by having a little competition or 
bidding, and received entire satisfac- 
tion when the job was completed. 

Do not think that you will regret 
it if you put in waterworks. If the 
work is properly done you will get 
your money’s worth and save your 
wife and cook many a step in a day, 





and the kids, if like mine, will cry to 
get in the tub and cry when they 
have to get out. 

The total cost of my waterworks, 
including fixtures, plumbing and ditch- 
ing, was about $250. I consider this 
the best money I ever spent on my 
farm. A man with a family and no 
waterworks in hot weather has only 
to install a waterworks system and 
he will never regret the money so in- 
vested. dicho bBAGEH, 

Mosby Hall Farm, Littleton, N. C. 


WHERE MEN AND WOMEN KNOW 
HOW TO COMBINE PLEASURE 
AND MENTAL PROFIT 


The Simple but Inspiring Story of the 
Community Club at Thrasher 








WANT to tell you what we have 

been doing this summer, and would 
be glad to hear from others about 
their neighborhood work. 

One Saturday night in June a few 
of us met at one of the homes, had 


music, recitations, conundrums and 
songs, agreed to meet every two 
weeks at the different homes, and 


there has always been a home ready 
for it. We chose Saturday night, be- 
cause after the week’s work all would 
be ready for some recreation, and we 
have all ages, from 70 years to wee 
tiny babies. 

We left out the formality of a pres- 
ident, and let each one conduct the 
meeting at whose home we met. In 
this way each feels the responsibility 
for its success. The program is varied, 
with dialogues, maxims, duets, read- 
ings and papers on different subjects. 

We have discussed: How boys and 
girls should be fitted for life; parents’ 
duties to themselves, to their chil- 
dren, and to their neighborhood; the 
possibilities of our neighborhood at 
the present and in the future. Sev- 
eral times we have had some noted 
speaker from our nearest town to 
give us a lecture, to give more force 
to what we have already said and 
done. We have debated “Woman 
Suffrage,” first the men, and then we 
women, and always have some fun 
mixed in. 

Soon the crowd grew to such an 
extent that no rooms could hold them 
all, so seats of plank on blocks would 
be provided in front of porch, and the 
porch used as stage. 

The “Social Club” has attracted 
much attention from other neighbor- 
hoods, and we feel that it is seed 
sown on good ground. 

At our last meeting, which will be 
in two weeks, as our school begins 
then, we plan to have at the school 
house an “exposition” of the work 
done by the girls and boys this sum- 


mer. Handwork of all kinds, and 
canned fruits, vegetables, etc. No 


premiums will be given, but a little 

“keepsake” for each effort made. 
Then we plan a Reading Club this 

winter and hope to be able to report 


that a success when the season is 
over. LUMMIE B. THREADGILL. 


Thrasher, Miss. 


MRS. HUTT’S ANSWERS TO COR- 
RESPONDENTS 


E HAVE cement back steps and the ants 

come out of a crack in them, The nest 
must be hidden under where we cannot get 
them by fumigation and we are afraid to 
use gasoline. What can we do to get rid of 
them ?”’ 

Try pouring a strong solution of salt wa- 
ter down the crack, Do it persistently 
enough and you will probably rid yourself 
of the ants. 

* * * 


“Please tell me what good the ‘all-time 
county health officer’ can be to us. Is it 
really worth working for, and why?” 

This would require a special editor of the 
paper to answer well, so much is there to be 
said on the subject. However, briefiy speak- 
ing, he takes time to tell you the causes of 
diseases and thus puts you in the way of 
preventing disease in your home by separat- 
ing fact from superstition. He sees that 
those too poor to pay a doctor are taken 
eare of, and are prevented from spreading 
illness among others He watches for wells 
that contain typhoid germs, swamps that 
breed the malaria mosquitoes, etc., he ex- 
amines the children in school for adenoids, 
defective eyes, ears, lungs, and other easily 
remedied defects that make children back- 
ward. This and more—much more. Why it 
even makes us famous, if we may accept the 
following clipping from the bulletin of the 
Michigan Board of Health. 


“Whole Time County Health Officer.’ 


“The County of Nash, (North Caro- 








No, 244. Six teaspoons 
of real German silver ; new 
violet pattern. Genuine 
Wm. A. Rogers Silver- 
ware. 33 signatures and 2c 
stamp. Or 20c and Z5 sig- 
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No. 256, PremoJr. 
Camera,made by the 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Pictures 2%4 x 344. 85 
Signatures and 2c 
stainp, Or 74c and 
25 signatures. 














No. 288. Solid 
gold shell Baby 
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Gifts that will delight your family 


How to get them with your coffee 


This is a familiar scene in a home 
where Arbuckles’ Coffee is used. The 
eagerly expected package of Arbuckles’ 
premiums has come. It contains a 
present for everybody —a ring for the 
baby, a pair of silk stockings for sister, 
a camera for brother, a set of spoons for 
mother and a sweater for father. 

Arbuckles’ premiums are famous be- 
cause of their exceptional value—because 
they are just what every woman wants. 
Over a million Arbuckle users are sav- 
ing.signatures to get the very things they 
have longed for. 





Write for Free Premium 


your home more comfortable and beau- 
tiful with these gifts. 





(9) 1133 











No. 237. Silk Boot 
Stockings; black only, 
reinforced heel and toe. 
Sizes 9 to 10. 20 signa- 
tures and 2c stamp. 
Re 








Neo. 207. 
Navy blue 
Sweater for 
men or women. 
Sizes 34 to 44 
inches. 90 sig- 
natures and 2c 


Premium Catalog Free 


shows 150 valuable premiums — 
beautiful, useful things. Arlbuckles’ 
premiums are almost as famous as 
Arbuckles’ coffee. 




















You can make your family happy, 


All you have to dois to save the sig- 
nature on every package of Arbuckles’ 
Coffee. 

You can get this coffee in Ground 
form, too, packed in triple-wrapped, 
sealed and moisture-proof packages. 

Start today 
Order a package of Arbuckles’ Ariosa( whole bean) 
or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee fromyour grocer. You 
will enjoy its fine flavor—itis better than ever now 
—and the lovely premiums 
will delight your family. 
Catalog. Address 











Arbuckle Bros.,71 J Water St., New York. 








lina,) is leading the country in that it 
is one of the first to employ a full-time 
paid health officer. Dr. B. E. Wash- 
burn has been unanimously elected to 
this position, having qualifications which 
especially fit him for the office. This is 
only another indication of the awaken- 
ing of the South to public health mat- 
ters.” 

Yes, indeed, it is worth while. 

* * * 


Poor little Alabama Girl! She says: “I 
never seem to do anything just right. Do 
you think other girls are like me?” 

That is a hard question to answer, honey. 
f reverently commend to you a little adap- 
tation of the ‘“‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
May it inspire you: 


“Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk. 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work's all right.” 
* * * 


“My marble top table looks dingy. 
can I keep it clean?” 

Marble may be scoured with fine sand-soap 
or powdered pumice, or covered with a paste 
of whiting, baking soda, borax or pipe-clay, 
mixed with turpentine, ammonia or alcohol, 
This should be left to dry. When brushed 
or washed off, the marble will be found 
clean, Polish wiih coarse flannel or a piece 
of an old felt hat. Marble is carbonate of 
lime, and any acid, even fruit juices, should 
not touch marble, if it is desired to keep the 
polish intact. A beaten mixture of equal 
parts of wax and turpentine is sometimes 
applied to marbles to give them a smooth, 
shining surface. Do not use soap on marble, 

* * 


“Is there anything that will take the odor 
of onion from the breath? I live in a board- 
ing house where I must eat what I get, but 
I do not like my pupils to smell them on my 
breath,” 

It is said that eating parsley and vinegar 
after onions is effective. Also, sweet milk 
is fairly effective for this, and half a tea- 
spoon of moistened charcoal powder very 
often gives good results. 


* * & 


“T have only one criticism of our page and 
it is the same one we might have with our 
conversation and everything else in our lives. 
It is cook, cook, cook! I long to know about 
beautiful poems and I hunger to know the 
names and habits of birds and different 
things. Do you not think we pay too much 
attention to the physical and too little to the 
mental?” 

Perhaps, perhaps; it is hard to tell. You 
see, there are so many of us struggling 
through the problems of the details of cook, 
cook, cook, and clean, clean, clean, that we 
want to give those who really need this page 
what they want. Our articles are very much 
about those things of which most questions 
are asked. 

As to poems—The Progressive Farmer 
does not have many, but those that are in 
its pages have fine sentiment. Can you not 


How 


learn them? It is a real pleasure for us 
grown-ups to learn a poem and see how 
much of it we can remember next day. Most 
of the schools teach about birds, can you not 
get some school children to come to your 
meeting and give little papers on birds and 
insects, perhaps take you into the field and 
show them to you? The very fact that you 
do it will give them an incentive to study, 
Did you get the bird bulletins at the time of 
our program on birds? 

Do not worry about your lack of intellec- 
tual life. Just cultivate the love of little 
children, raise up your eyes each day and 
see—really see—and love the green of the 
trees, the blue of the sky, listen to the 
sounds of the air, at night take a long, deep 
look at the stars and moon, and then read 
and memorize every beautiful thought you 
can as you perform monotonous duties, and 
your heart hunger wiil grow less. Can you 
not do this? 

xs e 


“I want you to tell me how to make sweet 
pickles and chips from Keifer pears,” 


Sweet Pickled Pears 


Peel the Keifer pears, cut into eighths and 
boil hard in clear water until the edges be- 
gin to turn transparent. Dip out carefully 
and drain. Have ready the following syrup 
for half a peck: 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint vin- 
egar, 1 ounce stick cinnamon, 5 cloves to @ 


pear. Boil ten minutes, cooking the pears in 
this syrup until transparent. Bottle and 
seal, 


Pear Chips 


Vipe 8 pounds pears, remove stems, quar- 
ter, core and cut in small pieces. Add 4 
pounds sugar, and % pound preserved or 
candied ginger, and let stand over night. In 
the morning add 2 lemons cut in small 
pieces, rejecting seeds, and cook slowly un- 
til thick and transparent. Put in jars. 

* * * 


“J want a recipe for green tomato mince- 
meat,” says Miss Best, of Georgia, 

I copy the following from Marion Har- 
land's “Helping Hard’: 

Green Tomate Mincemeat.—‘1 peck of 
green tomatoes, finely chopped, well drain- 
ed, covered with boiling water for 10 minutes; 
then drain again. Add 2 cups of vinegar and 
3 cups of water, cook slowly for two hours, 
then stir in 2 cups of raisins and 1 cup of 
suet, finely chopped, juice and grated rind 
of 2 lemons, 2 tumblers of jelly (any kind). 
I don’t like as much spice as most people 
do, and use tablespoon each of cinnamon and 
cloves, and 1 tablespoon of nutmeg and 
salt. Cook slowly for five hours and can 
while hot.’’ 

* * * 


A request for a recipe for peanut _butter 
comes from Jonesboro, Arkansas. Here it 
is: Roast the nuts, shell and ru in a towel 
to loosen the brown skin, which must be 
blown off, dust lightly with salt, grind at 
once, pack into glasses. cover and keen ina 
cool place. Some people like to aa a little 
mustard, paprika, red pepper, or cottonseed 
oil. 
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OU have a bunch of neighbors, Mr. 

Farmer, who ought to be readers of 

The Progressive Farmer but are not. 
Now is the time to get them to subscribe— 
now while they see the folly of old “one- 
crop” methods of farming and the need for 
doing better. And we will PAY YOU LIB- 
ERALLY to get their subscriptions. Watch 
for NEXT WEEK’S PAPER with its re- 
markable list of our 1914-15 premium offers 
for club raisers. 











ON’T forget the annual session of the State 
Farmers’ Union at Greenville, North Carolina, 
November 18 and 19, It will be a great meeting. 





MERCHANT writes us that cottolene is two 

and one-half cents a pound higher than it was 
eighteen months ago, and cotton seed about half 
as high as then. The Attorney-General of the 
United States is inquiring whether cotton seed 
prices are affected by a trust, and this item ought 
to interest him. 





(Teagan goes out that the creamery pro- 
moter is again abroad in the land, his purpose 
being now to catch farmers while they are dissat- 
isfied with cotton and get them to buy creamery 
outfits whether they are needed or not. We need 
more creameries in the South—there is no doubt 
about that—but farmers should be careful to go 
into such enterprises only where cows are thick 
enough to make a creamery pay. By all means 
see if this desirable condition exists in your neigh- 
borhood, but be sure to get your State Department 
of Agriculture to say it does exist before you in- 
vest a dollar in a creamery outfit. 





AKING our communities better places to live in 

is one of the highest types of patriotism, and 
we are pleased to note the following in the Citron- 
elle Call: 


“E. M. Schultz is a patriot, in the estimation 
of the Call. He has started to drag the road in 
front of his place. It was recently worked and 
nicely rounded up, as well as it could be done by 
a grader, but the heavy traffic cut the soft dirt 
all into ruts in no time. Persistent dragging 
at the right time will make and keen that 
stretch of road what it should be.” 





tT IS too often the case that the farmers stand 
off and complain about this and that about the 
fair management, when as a matter of fact many 
of the things that they complain of are in existence 
simply because they were not present to make 
their wants known. Had they gone in and taken 
the part they should in arranging for the fair 
many of these could have been corrected and 
would gladly have been made to suit them. The 
wide-awake citizen and good farmer will speak of 
and consider it “our fair,” not “the” fair, and when 
this is the case it can be assured that the fair will 
be the most successful ever held in the community, 
and will prove one of the most valuable educa- 
tional institutions of the year. 





N A number of counties in which The Progres- 

sive Farmer circulates elections to determine 
whether bonds are to be issued for the construc- 
ticn of good roads are to be held, and we hope 
our Progressive Farmer readers will all be lined 
up on the side of progress. Of course, in some 
places it is possible that peculiar circumstances 
may make the bond issue as presented unwise, but 
there is certainly nothing wrong with the funda- 
mental principle,—namely, that good roads which 
help everybody and will benefit the next gener- 
ation as well as this, are proper subjects for bond 
issues. No man is a good citizen who opposes 
them through prejudice or unwillingness to do a 
citizen’s part in the upbuilding of a community. 





IRST announced from Dothan, Alabama, and 

now taken up “y an increasing number of busi- 
ness men in the Cotton Belt, the proposal to 
climinate credit to cotton farmers as a means of 
reducing the crop of 1915 is gaining in force. It 
is, of course, too early to attempt to say whether 
this movement will be widely agreed upon, bvt, 
regardless of concerted action onthe part of bank- 
ers and merchants, the fact remains that it will 
be dangerous to extend credit on next year’s cot- 
ton crop. That this truth is already appreciated 
by business men we may safely assume, and even 
now it is evident that in 1915 a large amount of 
the credit that is ordinarily extended will be with- 
drawn. The all-cotton farmer is experiencing his 
difficulties now, but another year, unless he mend 
his ways, will find him in even sorer straits. 





ITH the hay crop of the South short and bad 

weather for saving it in many sections, it is 
rather difficult to understand why cottonseed hulls 
should sell for less this year than usual, except 
that the mills have become panicky or sorely in 
need of money; but those who expect to need hulls 
should buy them now if they can possibly do so. 
For many years the high price of hulls has made 
it rather difficult to feed hvlls and meal alone and 
make a profit. It has been necessary to use silage 
and stover, or some other cheap roughage with 
the meal to make feeding profitable; but this year 
the prices of hulls and meal are such that there 
ought to be profit in short feeding periods with 
these cheap feeds. Hulls and meal do not forma 
good ration, especially for feeding more than 90 
or 100 days, but when as cheap as they are now 
quoted they are the cheapest feeds available for 
fattening beef cattle if the feeding period is not 
over 100 days. 





The Livestock Grower’s Opportunity 





ITH low prices for cotton staring us in the 
face and a probability that these low prices 
may continue for at least two or three 

years, there never was a time when there was 
greater need for Southern farmers increasing and 
improving the sheep, hogs, cattle and horses and 
mules raised on the farms of the Cotton Belt. 

We have always bought livestock when cotton 
was low and livesteck high in price, and then ne- 
glected the livestock and allowed their numbers 
to decrease when cotton advanced in price. This 
is certainly not a good plan on which to make 
livestock production profitable, and it is no won- 
der that such a practice has tended to lead the 
Southern farmer to conclude that there is more 
money in cotton than in livestock production. The 
growing of livestock, as compared with cotton 
production, especially when cotton sells for ten 
cents a pound or more, is never likely to appeal to 
the farmer who is looking only to immediate re- 
sults. Livestock production will only appear prof- 
itable to the Southern farmer when he keeps in 
mind two important facts. First, that, come what 
may, with low or high prices for cotton, it will pay 
throughout a term of years to produce the home 
supply of livestock and their products. And sec- 
ond, that the chief profit in livestock production 
will come through a more economical production 
of cotton and other crops. If the crops are grown 
which are necessary to build up soil fertility, until 
the yield of cotton per acre is sufficient to make it 
profitable, livestock is an economic necessity for 
consuming those soil-building crops and: convert- 
ing them into products worth, at least, as much 
as the market price of feeds consumed, while 
leaving a large part of their fertilizer value on the 
farm to increase the yields of future crops. 

While we fear that many of those who now buy 
high-priced livestock with low-priced cotton, will, 
a few years hence, repeat the blunders of the past 
and neglect their livestock when cotton again be- 
comes a good price, still some are likely to learn 
the lesson and continue a proper balance between 
cotton and livestock. Moreover, if cotton contin- 
ues at a low price, money is going to be scarce and 
livestock and their products for home consump- 
tion will materially lessen the need for money. On 
the other hand, the prospects for high-priced 
meats and other livestock products are such that 
it seems anyone who really tries might make the 
growing of livestock for sale a profitable part of 
his farming. He can do this if he makes some ef- 
fort to learn how to handle and feed his livestock 
in the most economical manner. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARiiER 


In view of these facts, we believe every man who 
can should seek to increase the pigs, calves and 
colts to be born on the farm next year. This may 
not be the best time for the Southern farmer to 
buy high-priced livestock with the view to the 
breeding of animals to be sold for breeding pur- 
poses, unless he has the knowledge and exper- 
ience and money required; but it is the time above 
all others when Southern farmers should buy so 
many pure-bred boars, rams, bulls, stallions and 
jacks, to breed to the females now on the farms of 
the South, that every young animal born should 
have a pure-bred sire. This is one time when no 
one has money enough so he can afford to breed 
to anything but a pure-bred sire. 





What About the Potash Shortage? 


UT of a rather chaotic fertilizer situation, two 
indications appear almost as certainties: 
first, in the cotton growing States the use of 

commercial fertilizers will be heavily curtailed; 
and, second, potash in all forms will be high, and 
not unlikely almost impossible to get at any price. 
As to what effect the absence of potash will have 
on crop production, we are confronted with an 
abundance of advice and an amazing conflict of 
opinion, One eminent professor says we simply 
can’t afford to do without it; another says we 
don’t need it, and so it goes. 

In such discussions there are two factors that 
must be held constantly in mind: the section of 
country under consideration and the crops that 
are to be grown. Let us begin by drawing a line 
from Mobile, Alabama, northeastward to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by way of Macon, Georgia; Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; and Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Roughly, this line divides the sandy coastal 
plain section from the redder lands that have more 
clay in them, and likewise, in a general way, may 
be said to divide the soils deficient in potash from 
those that are not. In other words, for cotton, 
corn and oats potash as a rule has been found 
profitable to the east and south of this line: while 
north and west of it, while in some cases it may 
slightly increase yields, we are fairly certain from 
all experiment station evidence that leaving it out 
entirely will not seriously curtail production. In 
other words, the corn, cotton and oat farmer in 
the Piedmont sections of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, in northern and western Alabama, and all Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
need do no great amount of worrying regardless 
of how high potash fertilizers may go. 

Whatever difficulties may arise from this short- 
age, then, will be felt most by the farmers, both 
general and fruit and truck growers, in the Coastal 
Plain section above defined. How much-the elim- 
ination of potash will affect production is not cer- 
tain, but as a general rule, even in the sandy Coas- 
tal Plain, we would prefer to leave it out rather 
than pay exorbitant prices. To the westward 
there is considerable evidence that potash pays 
on fruit and garden crops, but on the other hand 
there are sections where na increased yields have 
been obtained from its use. Certainly the horticul- 
turist in the central and western Cotton States 
should think twice before paying greatly enhanced 
prices for an element that he is not absolutely 
certain will pay good profits. 





A Thought for the Week 





E COMPLAIN of the slow dull life we are 

forced to lead, of our humble sphere of 

action, of our low position in the scale of 
society, of our having no room to make ourselves 
known, of our wasted energies, of our years of 
patience. So do we say that we have no Father 
who is directing our life, so do we say that God 
has forgotten us; so do we boldly indulge what life 
is best for us; and so by our complaining do we 
lose the use and profit of the quiet years. O men 
of little faith! Because you are not sent out yet 
into your labor, do you think God has ceased to 
remember you? Because you are forced to be out- 
wardly inactive, do you think you, also, may not 
be, in your years of quiet, “about your Father’s 
business”? * * * It is a period given to us in which 
to mature ourselves for the work which God will 
give us to do—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress-——-Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLA.-i:iVCE POE 














Government Must Help in Crop-marketing 
as Well as Crop-making 


T THE recent Conference of Cotton States 

Governors in Memphis, the writer, represent- 

ing an absent Governor, repeatedly urged 
that any plan for acreage reduction must be con- 
structive, not negative; and furthermore, that such 
a plan must look ahead not only to the planting of 
diversified crops next year, but to the marketing 
of them after they are made. To this end, when 
the Conference went into executive session, we 
sarly presented the following resolution for con- 
sideration: 

“We urge that each and every State under- 
take a census or survey to ascertain to what 
extent corn, hay, oats, wheat, meal, flour, 
meats, stock, etc., are imported that should be 
grown by its own people. We recognize, how- 
ever, that heretofore even when such products 
have been grown in the South, it has fre- 
quently been diflicult to find cash markets at 
home—difiicult to have the individual farmer 
grade and pack these products, assemble them, 
and market them in such quantities and in 
such businesslike manner as to command ade- 
quate and profitable prices. Therefore we urge 
that the Agricultural Departments of the va- 
rious States, Experiment Stations, and all or- 
ganized agricultural agencies should now work 
together (and should have special appropri- 
ations for marketing work sufficient) to give 
the same effective, concrete and thorough- 
going help in crop-marketing that they have 
been heretofore giving in crop-production.” 


The. Governors present heartily approved this 
general statement, and unanimously adopted a 
briefer resolution we subsequently presented urg- 
ing such increased attention to marketing work. 
The South Carolina State Legislature at its special 
session has perhaps done nothing better than to 
pass a law establishing a State Bureau of Markets 
as a part of the State Agricultural Department. 
Every State in the South ought to have such a 
bureau even in normal times, and this need will be 
multiplied tenfold next year when millions of 
farmers, forced to cut cotton acreage, find them- 
selves with quantities of oats, corn, hay, meat, 
livestock, etce., which they are not accustomed to 
marketing. There are undoubtedly going to be 
big profits in all foods and feeds—big profits for 
somebody. But unless groups of farmers will 
work together in making and marketing such 
products, as we urged last week, the big profits 
may go to somebody else besides the man who 
grew them. 

Let our farmers resolve to put this matter 
squarely up to our Southern legislatures at their 
approaching sessions. Our slogan should be: The 
Government must help the farmer in crop-market- 
ing as well as in crop-making. And here in the 
South he will need such help in 1915 as never be- 
fore since the country was settled. 





Danger in Following Impracticable Plans 


HERE is an old story of a warrior-king who 
prayed, “O Lord, save me from my friends; 
Vil look after my enemies.” 

The cotton farmers of the South might well have 
prayed a similar prayer in recent weeks. If we 
could have kept down the foolish schemes pro- 
posed by so-called friends of the farmer, there 
would have been less trouble in licking their ene- 
mies. The wild schemes proposed by some South- 
erners at Washington simply drove away from us 
the support of conservative and sensible men who 
might have stood with us. As a rule, it is not the 
man who proposes the biggest and most alluring 
scheme we need to follow, but the man who pre- 
sents a moderate and well-considered program. 
“It looks to me,” said one farmer to us recently, 
“as if some of these agitators really were enemies 
in disguise—seeking to discredit the farmers’ 
course by their wildcat propositions.” 

We ought always to remember that farmers will 
get influence in Washington or anywhere else only 
in proportion as they are represented by men who 
have a knowledge of fundamental principles o 
economics, history and government, and whose 
proposals are in accord with such principles. And 
the worst enemy of our people is the man who 
proposes a wild and impracticable scheme merely 
because he thinks it will please them. By follow- 
ing such demagogues with will-o’-the-wisp schemes 
our farmers in all times have suffered incalculably. 

ZEsop gives us the fable of the dog which, cross- 
ing a stream, dropped a bone to run for its shadow; 
and it’s a good story to think about when any 


law-to-cure-all-your-troubles is presented. When 
we run off after impracticable plans of reform we 
simply lose the chance to get practicable reform. 





“They Still Talk About Segregation” 


HEY still talk about segregation,” says Col. 

Al Fairbrother’s magazine, “Everything”; and 

thereupon the Editor proceeds to lambast 
the Editor of The Progressive Farmer for advocat- 
ing land segregation between whites and Negroes. 
He says: 


“If the Negro wants to buy land he will buy 
it wherever he chooses. If the sentiment is 
against it the white man will hang the Negro. 
That is the way it is, and there is no use to 
make a law that says one set of men can do 
this or do that. * * * In this white man’s 
town when an African proposed to ‘move into’ 
a white section he was given to understand it 
wouldn’t do. And if he had moved in he would 
have moved out a great deal quicker—and a 
pile of ashes would have marked the house. 
That is what the White Man will do, law or no 
law, and that is understood.” 


We submit in all candor that the reason “Every- 
thing” gives for opposing land segregation is one 
of the strongest reasons why it should be adopted. 
We want to do justice to the Negro, and he should 
not be left to the oppression and menace of mob 
law. There should be sections in which he could 
buy land and live under his own vine and fig tree 
“with no one to molest him or make him afraid.” 
And similarly there should be sections in which 
white farmers could buy and build worthy homes, 





HOLD YOUR COTTON 


GIR George Paish, the eminent Eng- 

lish authority, now the commer- 
cial representative of Great Britain in 
this country, knocks out the wild 
bear talk about English mills being 
ruined by the war. He declares in- 
stead that he expects English cotton 
consumption to be about normal, and 
that English manufacturers are sim- 
ply waiting to place large orders until 
they see whether Southern farmers 
are fools enough to give away the 
crop on any sort of market. 

If farmers will hold, prices will 
surely advance. Hold your cotton. 














not only believing, but having legal assurance of it, 
that Negroes could not buy land all around them 
and put the white men’s wives and daughters into 
the middle of a little Africa, with no social life and 
with no police protection. 

Our faith in the importance of legal Land Segre- 
gation Between the Races was strengthened when 
we heard months ago of a case where a prospec- 
tive Negro land-buyer had been told—just as 
“Everything” suggests—that if he bought land in a 
certain white community, he would be killed. And 
it is further strengthened by the newspaper report 
now before us that a South Carolina Negro with 
land bought in a nest of white settlers was visited 
by a mob a few nights ago and driven from home. 
Such mob violence hurts both races, and “Every- 
thing’s” remedy—the forcible driving out of Ne- 
groes from communities where they are not want- 
ed—would make the South a dark and bloody 
ground. A law, on the other hand, which would 
recognize the right of a white society to protect 
its integrity and its social life, but which would 
definitely recognize other sections as open to 
Negroes, would win the respect of the best ele- 
ments of both races and make for peace. 


The North Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
Plan 


HAT we need is the plan unanimously en- 
dorsed by the North Carolina State Farm- 
ers’ Union as follows: 


“That wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off is owned by one race, a majority of the 
voters in such a district should have the right 
to say, if they wish, that in future no land shall 
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be sold to a person of a different race—pro- 
vided such action is approved or allowed (as 
being justified by considerations of the peace, 
protection and social life of the community) by 
a reviewing judge or a board of county com- 
missioners.” 


And this is not only what our people need, but 
what they are going to get. “They still talk about 
segregation,” says “Everything.” Yes, and they 
are going to continue to talk about it till some- 
thing is done. A million people in the South 
already have the idea in their minds, and event- 
ually there will be ten millions. The Secretary of 
the State Farmers’ Union in the State in which 
“Everything” is published writes us: 


“All with whom I have talked about the rural 
race problem are in favor of segregation. In 
fact, the people areas nearly unanimous on it 
as I have ever seen them on any public ques- 
tion. As I see it, the only thing necessary is 
to keep on agitating the question.” 


And an officer of the National Farmers’ Union 
wrote us a few weeks ago as follows: “From all 
I am able to hear, the proposition to segregate 
the races is growing in favor daily. As the people 
learn more of the nature of the proposition, the 
more inclined are they to accept it as the solution 
of the race problem in the South.” 

Of course, many people will say that no thor- 
oughly constitutional plan can be worked out. The 
same people thirty years ago would have sworn 
that no constitutional plan for disfranchising the 
Negro could be evolved. They would have said 
that the ablest minds in America had exhausted 
the resources of the English language to frame a 
constitutional amendment forbidding such disfran- 
chisement. And yet today disfranchisement is a 
working reality in every Southern State. It was 
a necessity. 

Similarly, segregation is a necessity, and it will 
come. The only American lawyer, so far as we 
know, who has made a profound study of “Race 
Distinctions in American Law” and written a book 
on the subject, is Mr. Gilbert T. Stephenson. Be- 
cause he thinks it might be unjust to the Negro, he 
is opposed to the Farmers’ Union plan for Land 
Segregation Between the Races, and so declares 
himself in a recent magazine article. But it is in- 
teresting to see that this eminent student of the 
law as affecting whites and blacks does not ques- 
tion but that a constitutional law for land segre- 
gation can be worked out. After quoting the plan 
as given in a preceding paragraph he says—and his 
words are worth weighing: 


“Tf rural segregation after the plan suggested 
is right in principle, then it will be possible 
to frame a statute that will conform to consti- 
tutional limitations.” 


’ 


We believe it “right in principle,” and that the 
“statute that will conform to constitutional limi- 
tations” will come in due season. 


How to Vote the Constitutional Amend- 
ment Ballot 


T SEEMS well to give our North Carolina read- 
ers a reminder about how to use the Constitu- 
tional Amendment ballot to be found at every 

polling place next Tuesday. On the ballot the word 
“ves” and the word “no” are printed opposite the 
title of each proposed amendment. 

In order to vote “Yes” on the Constitutional 
Amendments it will be necessary to make a cross 
(X) mark with pen or pencil beside the word 
“Yes,” opposite each and every amendment you 
wish to support. If you wish your vote recorded 
for all ten amendments, it will be necessary to 
write a cross (X) mark alongside the “Yes,” ten 
times. The following piece of a ballot shows how 





to mark one in order to vote for an amendment: 
YES X Amendment to Article TX, Section 3, 


X 





i For six months public school term. 
NO I : 











In other words, put an X mark beside “Yes” on 
every amendment you favor just where we have 
put the X here. If you favor all the amendments 


you must put an X mark beside every “Yes’—ten 
of them in all. 





IR George Paish, the eminent Englishman now 

in this country, says that English mills are 
simply waiting to buy cotton until they believe 
the bottom has been reached. American mills, of 
course, are doing the same. The minute farmers 
resolve absolutely to hold and not accept present 
prices, that minute a big demand will spring up 
and prices will begin to climb back toward a ten- 
cent level. And the mills are getting where they 
must have cotton. In September this year we 
exported only 11 per cent as much cotton as in 
September last year, while the latest report of a 
full week in October shows exports climbing to 4§ 
per cent of the total for the same wéek last year. 
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KRESO DIP N°I 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANGE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, e ° MICHIGAN 








> 
For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 

















Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








MARKETING WASTE AND LOW- 
GRADE PRODUCTS THROUGH 
HOGS 


Some North Carolina Experiments 
That Will Interest Progressive 
Farmer Readers 


HE farmers who husk their corn 
with a shredder always have more 
or less corn shattered off the ear or 
wasted in the operation of shredding. 
This waste corn consists largely of 
the light grains at the tips of the ears 
and has considerable fine stover and 
dust in it, which give it a low feeding 
value and makes it practically unsal- 
able at any price. The farmers who 
thus husk and shred their corn and 
stover are each year confronted with 
this question: “How can I market this 
low grade corn to best advantage?” 
A recent experiment carried on by 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion throws some light on this ques- 
tion. On February 2, 1914, 12 shoats, 
five months old and weighing 90 
pounds each, were divided into two 
lots and fed as follows: 
Lot 1—Waste corn, % ration; 
Skim milk, 2 tbs, milk for each 1 th, 
corn fed; 
Oat pasture, 
Lot 2—Waste corn, % ration; 
Skim milk, 2 Ibs, milk for each 1 Ih. 
corn fed; 
Rape pasture, 

The pasture crops were not plant- 
ed until late in the fall and conse- 
quently did not make an early fall 
growth. Only about 75 per cent of a 
stand of oats was obtained and not 
more than 50 per cent of a stand of 
rape. The cold, damp weather that 
prevailed during February and the 
first half of March, kept winter crops 
from making their normal growth 
during this time, so the pigs on rape 
had to be taken off the second month 
and put on oat pasture to allow the 
rape to grow up. The third month 
they were put back on the rape. The 
oat pasture carried the pigs very well 
through the whole period of 84 days, 
from February 2 to April 27. 

The oat pasture was charged 
against the pigs at the rate of $5 per 
acre, rape at $4 per acre, skim milk at 
40 cents per hundredweight, and the 
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ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheev and Goats, is already so well known as to 


known that pA Bag doen ge 3 4 —— ee Se 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly 0 e Nor’ arolina Experimen 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in ‘speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


**1 would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two ounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


ot end you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
ieee che Maren of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Corn is a good 
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Catch the Hog Dollars’ 
You are Losing 


MARKET more pork products 
and less hogs! To get the largest 


return in LARD; to produce SAUS- 
AGE that will make reputation for 
you, and bring the highest prices, use the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
Iron Cylinder Bored True 
gives close, accurate fit of plunger plate, without jamming. 
Air bubbles are prevented and spoilage of sausage 
» is avoided by the improved and patented 
“ENTERPRISE” Corrugated Spout 


¢-aqt. Size, Japanned, $5.50 
Made in nine sizes and styles 
2- to &-qt. Japanned or tinned 
Used as Fruit Press, too 


of hot cracklings, 
when pressing lard. 


—the only spout that positively frees the casing of all air. 
Broad lips on ‘Tin Cylinder (strainer) for easy handling 

No hot iron cylinder to handle 
Long crank—easy turning. 


3 S 
Cut the sausage meat with the “Enterprise”? Meat-and-Food Chopper. This chopper CUTS 


it has a four-bladed steel kniie. 
choppers do. 1 4 °8, 
and economy in turning “‘Ieft-overs’* into dainty dishes. 


Your dealer can supply you. Insist on ‘‘Enterprise.”? 


It doesn’t mangle and mash the meat, squeeze out its juices, like some 
It cuts all kincs of meat, vegetables, bread, fruit; and is a constant kitchen convenience 


Family Size, $1.75 
Large, $2.50 


€00K BOOK FOR 4c STAMPS. The “Enterprising Housekeeper”? with 200 tested recipes and household helps. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 129 Philadelphia 





corn at the rate of 50 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds. The corn 
was so light and chaffy that it 
actually weighed only 40 pounds to 
48 pounds per measured bushel. The 
charge for the pasture crops was the 
actual cost of production, and for the 
skim milk what had to be paid for it. 

The average net price received for 
the pigs when sold was $7.65 per cwt. 
on the farm, 

The following table shows the re- 
sults of this experiment: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


South. The silage is figured at $2 per 
ton, which amply covered its cost. 
The cottoiseed meal was figured at 
the cost of the market price at the 
time. The labor was not figured in 
at all, for the reason that it was ar- 
ranged that the pay for the labor 
should be received in the manure 
from the animals. Even at this the 
labor was handsomely rewarded. Nor 
was there any charge made for the 
oat straw to which the cattle had 
access. The. farmer who did the 
labor for the manure contributed the 
oat straw, which previous to that 
time he had been burning to get it 
out of his way. 





February 2 to April 27, 1914 


Lot I—6 Pigs 
WasteCorn,Skim 
Milk, Oat Pas- 
ture 


Lot II—6 Pigs 
WasteCorn,Skim 
Milk, Rape Pas- 

ture 





Average initial weight 

Average final weight__-__- 

Average daily gain per pig 
Waste corn 

Feed eaten per \Skim milk 

100 Ibs. gain (Oat pasture---- 
Rape pasture______-.. 
Cost of feed for 100 lbs. gain 
Price received for each bushel of corn 
Price received for 100 lbs. of skim milk 


.86c 
.T34e 











From the above table it is seen that, 
figuring all other feeds at the prices 
quoted above, each bushel of waste 
corn was sold through the pigs on oat 
pasture for .765 cents, and through 
the pigs on rape pasture for 86 cents. 
Or, by selling this waste corn through 
hogs it brought a good price for 
sound corn. 

Those farmers who have skim milk 
for hogs will be especially interested 
in the price returned for each 100 
po cds of skim milk. Figuring all 
oth feeds at the prices quoted 
above, the skim milk was. sold 
throus . the pigs on oat pasture for 
€ "4 -ts per cwt., and through the 
q 4 rape pasture for .734 cents per 
cae his is an exceedingly satis- 
ia. vry price for this product. 

Those farmers who do not have 
skim milk for their pigs could sub- 
stitute tankage with very satisfactory 
results. 

DAN T. GRAY. 


BIG BEEF PROFITS IN SOUTH 





Experiment Station Evidence That 
Southern Farmers Should Pay More 
Attention to Beef Production 


WENTY-SIX per cent clear profit, 
it must be admitted, is big busi- 
ness; but when 26 per cent profit is 
made in 100 days it looks still bigger. 
It is just such profit in 100 days 
that was made in feeding tests con- 
ducted by Prof. M. P. Jarnagin, ani- 
mal husbandman of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, off 33 head of 
beef cattle. He claims that any Geor- 
gia farmer can do quite as well; in 
fact, he believes that on the average 
a farmer could do even better. 

The large profit he attributes espe- 
cially to the silo and to cottonseed 
meal. The silage cost $2 per ton, the 
cottonseed meal $26.93 per ton. The 
cattle fed at will on oat straw. 

The cattle used in this test were 
bought in south Georgia, the 33, of 
which 22 were steers, costing a total 
of $534. They were fed 100 days before 
being sent to market, and were ship- 
ped and marketed at Richmond, Va., 
at a cost per head of over $5.11, which 
is excessively high, but notwithstand- 
ing there was a net profit of 26 per 
cent. 

The cattle were native scrubs and 
not especially suited to meat produc- 
tion. True they cost only $16.17 each 
as an average, a lower price than 
similar cattle can be bought for in 
beef-producing sections of the Cen- 
tral West. They had been infested 
with cattle ticks all their lives. They 
were, in fact, not at all the most 
promising animals into which to place 
money for the largest returns from 
beef, but they are an average sort and 
the results demonstrate just what the 
Southern farmer can do with scrub 
stock. 

The average cost of feed per head 
was $9.51. Nowhere in the country 
can feed be figured so low as in the 


One of the animals died, and ex- 
cept for $5 received for its hide the 
investment in it was a total loss. As 
a demonstration of average condi- 
tions, it is fortunate that this loss 
is figured in. Such losses may be ex- 
pected. Yet the loss of only one ani- 
mal is easily made up when there are 
a number to produce a profit. 

That it pays to fatten only steers 
and let the females alone to produce 
other animals is evidenced not only 
in the incident given, but the seven 
cows and two stags of the lot sold for 
an average of $27.77, or $14.73 less 
than was received per head for the 
22 steers. 

The financial statement which Pro- 
fessor Jarnagin has arranged that 
covers every item of expense and 
every cent received is as follows: 
Financial Statement of Steer Feeding in 

South Georgia 
Dr. 


$534.00 
188.50 


32 cattle 

7 tons cottonseed meal @ $26.93.... 

53.23 tons silage @ $2 

Telegrams 

Freight, 31 cattle 
Richmond, Va, 

490 Ibs. hay in yards 

200 Ibs. hay in yards 

Weighing 


Boston, 


Total 


22 steers, 14,610 Ibs. @ 
9 cows and stags, 
1 cow and calf 

1 hide 


ee Lee 
4,910 Ibs. @ 


Net profit 


In urging the farmers of Georgia 
into cattle raising for beef produc- 
tion, Professor Jarnagin is present- 
ing the following points: (1) Build 
a silo before next year: (2) sow rye 
for grazing this fall and winter, at 
least two acres for each animal; (3) 
select the best native steers, prefer- 
ably four to five years old; (4) bring 
them on to full feed gradually, start- 
ing on about two pounds cottonseed 
meal per head; (5) feed 90 to 100 days, 
beginning with about one pound of 
meal to five pounds of hulls; grad- 
ually change until the proportion is 
one pound of meal to three pounds of 
hulls toward the end of the period; 
(6) average big native steers should 
receive about three pounds of meal 
daily for the first third, five pounds 
the second third, and seven pounds 
the last; (7) feed ali the hay and 
stover they will eat each day, and 
give good treatment. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





Some advantages of the dairy cow 
are—that she: (1) offers a cash mar- 
ket for all surplus hay and grain 
grown on the farm; (2) returns to the 
farm 80 per cent of the food eaten, in 
the form of manure; (3) brings in 
each month cash which can be used 
to carry on the other work of the 
farm; (4) will begin to pay as soon 
as obtained; (5) does not require that 
you wait to sell her calf to get re- 
turns.—Clemson College Bulletin. 
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Livestock at the North Carolina State Fair 


By W.H. Eaton 








HE livestock entries both in 

quality and quantity show a 

marked improvement over pre- 
vious years in the history of the 
State Fair. The aim of this article is 
to give a report while the judging is 
well under way but has not progress- 
ed far enough so that a list of the 
awards may be given. This will ap- 
pear in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 


I—Horse Exhibit 


HE horse barn is better filled than 

usual—this show being pronounc- 
ed by a number of sompetent persons 
to be the best in the history of the 
fair. The horse exhibits are all of 
local issue. Pure-bred Percheron 
stallions of merit are shown by T. G. 
Rollings, Merry Oaks, N. C., and J. 
S. Silver, Raleigh; mare and foal by 
J. S. Upchurch, Raleigh, N. C. In the 
grade Percheron classes animals of 
merit are shown by the State Hos- 
pital, Raleigh, C. F. Spence, and J. C. 
McNutt. 

Standard-bred stallions are being 
shown by Jones & Co., Raleigh; M. 
C. Lassiter, Raleigh; A. A. Thatcher 
and Benehan Cameron, Durham, N. 
C., a good exhibit of mares being 
shown by the latter. 

Three good horses are shown in the 
saddle class and five creditable ani- 
mals were shown in harness. An ex- 
cellent jack is exhibited by Jones & 
Co., Raleigh. A good showing of 
mules is to be seen, with, perhaps, the 
closest competition being found in the 
four-year-old class. This class, hav- 
ing a number of entries, was pro- 
nounced by the judge to be the finest 
lot of mules he had seen in the State. 

Shetland ponies deserving mention 
are shown by Miss Simpkins, D. L. 
Farrior and Pace Mule Co.,, all of Ral- 
eigh. The entry deserving special 
mention is the one shown by Miss 
Simpkins. 


I1—Cattle Exhibit 


WO full herds of Herefords are 
shown by Lonnie O’Brien, Glen- 
ville, W. Va.; two full herds of Aber- 
deen-Angus by O. E. Bradfute, Xenia, 
O., one bull in this entry being grand 
champion in his class at the Forest 
City, O., Fair in which 1,200 animals 
were shown. Shorthorns of merit are 
shown by Carpenter and Ross, their 
aged bull was placed third in his class 
at the last International Show. A 
good herdis also shown by B. P. 
Howell, Waynesville, N. C. Two full 
herds of Devons are being shown by 
Harry Whitter, Frederick, Md. 
Dairy cattle are shown as follows: 
Jerseys, R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C.; 
Harry Whitter, Frederick, Md.; D. L. 
Farrior, Raleigh, N.C.; and S. M. Wil- 
der, Cary, N. C. Ayrshires, Pinehurst 
Farm, Pinehurst, N. C., and Holsteins 
by P. H. Hanes, Winston, N. C., and E. 
C. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J. The mer- 
its of the splendid working herd of 
Jerseys owned by R. L. Shuford, 
Newton, N. C., needs very little com- 
ment in this State, but the cattle be- 
ing shown from pasture are lacking in 
show condition. These cattle made 
up in type and production what may 
be lacking in show condition. The 15 
head of Jerseys shown by Harry 
Whitter are deserving of merit, es- 
pecially the herd bull Pogis 81st of H. 
F. This animal is in excellent show 
condition and has the desirable points 
sought after by the Jersey fanciers. 
P. H. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
showing 12 head of Holsteins headed 
by the herd bull Rockdale Hengerveld 
De Kol. One cow in this herd has a 
record with her first calf of 11,725 
pounds of milk with an average but- 
ter-fat test of 3.8 per cent. C. E. Brill, 
of Stewartville, N. J., is showing an 
aged and breeder’s young herd of 
Holsteins. The bull, Sir Hengerveld 
De Kol, being shown as a two-year- 
old, is an excellent individual and de- 
serves special mention in his class. 
Two praiseworthy cows in this herd 
are Bessie K. of Fineview, with a 7- 








day record of 30.85 pounds of butter 
and 583 pounds of milk, and Madam 
K., with a record of 24.32 pounds of 
butter and 510 pounds milk. The Ayr- 
shires are being shown by the Pine- 
hurst Farm and they constitute a 
meritorious showing in both uniform- 
ity of type and show condition. This 
exhibit is of such credit as to do jus- 
tice in an educational way even with- 
out competition. The bull Auchen- 
bran’s King of Beauty deserves par- 
ticular mention. He is out of the 
great show cow Auchenbran’s White 
Beauty 2nd, one of the greatest Ayr- 
shire show cows in the United States, 
with a year’s record of 14,000 pounds 
milk and 665 pounds butter, with over 
60,000 pounds of milk to her credit 
during five consecutive lactations. 
This exhibit also contains a beautiful 
pair of twin heifers one just ready to 
freshen showing the typical Ayrshire 
type and udder. 


111.—Sheep 


REDITABLE animals in all classes 

of the following breeds are being 
shown by C. O. Partridge, Perry, N. 
Y.: Shropshires, Hampshires, South- 
downs, Delaines and Tunis. A good 
showing of Oxfords, Southdowns, 
Cheviots and Tunis with a fine heavy 
fleeced flock of Angora goats is being 
made by Harry Whitter, Frederick, 
Md. 

1V.—Hogs 


OGS are being shown as follows: 

Berkshires, Pinehurst Farm, Pine- 
hurst, N. C.; Poland-Chinas, G. M. 
Beavers, Apex, N. C. The judge was 
heard commenting especially on some 
under year gilts as being gilt edge. 
These gilts were out of a sow that has 
raised 27 pigs from three consecutive 
litters. Some large Berkshires are 
shown weighing 650 pounds, combin- 
ing both size and quality. The Poland- 
Chinas are in excellent show shape 
and are noteworthy animals. 


V.—Poultry 


HE poultry show contains double 

the number of entries that were 
shown last year,—in round numbers 
1,500 birds. An attractive feature of 
this show is the showing of 400 birds 
being made by the North Carolina 
Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. This 
showing is contested in by five coun- 
ties with the following number of 
birds: Catawba 115, Mecklenburg, 100, 
Iredell 55, Anson, 89, and the remain- 
der to Wake. The club birds make a 
creditable showing in themselves. The 
management is to be congratulated on 
the success of this show. 

The judges of the livestock are: for 
horses, mules and swine, R. L. Shields, 
Clemson College, S. C.; beef and dairy 
cattle, S. M. Salisbury, A. & M. Col- 
lege; sheep, George Evans, Experi- 
ment Station; Poultry, J: BP. Kerr, 
Haw River, and D. L. Christian, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Two interesting and instructive de- 
monstrations with great educational 
value are being conducted by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
with beef cattle and sheep. Sheep De- 
monstration—one pen of pure-bred 
Shropshires is shown in contrast 
with a pen of scrub mountain ewes. 
Pens of half and three quarters bred 
Shropshires are shown and a marked 
improvement in form, type and wool- 
ing qualities can be noticed by even 
the most casual observer, as a result 
of the use of the pure-bred ram. 

The beef cattle demonstration 
comprises 31 head of cattle and is 
composed of typical specimens illus- 
trating the missions of the following: 
Pure-bred herd for the production of 
pure-bred breeding stock, especially 
sires for breeding purposes; grade 
herd for market stock; scrub herd; 
butcher stock. The scrub herd con- 
tains animals iilustrating the market 
classes in inferior, common, medium, 
fair, good and choice feeders. The 
butcher stock pen contains examples 
showing the feeder heifer, cow and 
oxen, 
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LIVESTOCK 








ne BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOISTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In.ernational Live St. ck Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Re :istered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEECHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiX- DURHAM,.NC. 











Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready ior service for sale at 
reasonable prices. Ali well bred and none but 
good ine offered for sale. 
VIEW | tage FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





——oOoorr 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale At 
WOODLAWN FARMS 


E. L. HAMPTON, Owner. 
2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Te. 1. 














HOLSTEINS 


yews 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


$14,105.50 in prize money was divided 
amongst 225 breeders of pure-bred reg- 
istered Holstein cattle during last year. 
This is a part of our system of Advanced 
Registration of milk records. The prizes, 
673 in number, range from $40 to $5. 
Breeders are limited to three prizes in 
each of our four divisions. Wealthy 
owners have no advantage over those of 
limited means. Here is an additional 
reason for purchasing pure-bred regis- 
tered Holstein cattle. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HEREFORDS 

















Will Sell or Exchange 


For good Berkshire Sows, Greenwood’s Mas- 
terpiece 2nd, one of the really good Berk- 
shire Boars, and is bred to please the most 
discriminating. 

Will weigh near 500 lbs. in thin condition. 


LEON P. CRAWFORD, Hayesville, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES of Quality. 

Pigs will be eight to ten weeks old September 12. 
ety first class. Geta pair today. 

indy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
° ¢ large sows and sired by Champion 
Boars. Boars ready for service. 250 lb bred 
gilts $50. Booking orders for fall pigs at $18.00 


per pair, no-akin. 
W. I. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


rh) I C’s A lot of choice service boars, 
. = * open gilts. booking orders for 
September pigs. Prices reasonable. 


R. Q. OWEN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD CITY, VA. 


Bete -JERSEYS 

















DUROC JERSEYS 
y the Hing of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs This boar has be n twice grand-champion of the 
Internation | Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Led of Loulsa, No. 29,047; te 
Lee, No. 45,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 64,949 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison‘s 
2608. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


DUROC PIGS 


At a price that will please. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. 

J. LYERLY & SON, : 
Cleveland, N. C 

u Best of breeding; early fall 

Duroe Jerseys pigs; expect over 100; prices 

cut 20 to 25 per ct. toall cottonfarmers. Keepa ‘stiff up- 

per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND- CHINAS 


RRA enn nev 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
ae ae 


POLANO Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
CHINAS ba 4 fall Pigs and Angus Cattle. 
. P. Viesering, Box 7, Alton, Til. 


TAMWORTHS 


AARAAPLALSSAALAAAN* 
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HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 

33 Rulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

Howard Co. 














nnn 
Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Rest Herd inthe South. Write us Boned then mn 
GILTNER BROTHERS, —3 ‘EMINENCE KV 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















REGISTERED 


JERSEY BULL CALF 
Price $35.00 


Grand-dam in the Register of Merit. 
Write for Particulars. 














Tennessee Jerseys 
and Berkshires 
Send for Price List of Jerseys and 

Berkshires at Private Sle 


Also Yorkshire Boars and Shetland Ponies, 

Prices as low as cotton. 
EWELL FARM, 

Spring Hill, - - - Tennessee 








| Maplewood Farm , 


Offers four highly bred, 
solid colored, registered 
Jersey bull calves = I 
tractive prices. Also 
ity Berkshire pigs $124 30 $15. 00 nyo Write 
for particulars. 
INO. F. FUCHER. 
Smyrna, Tenn. 














PONIES 


20 Welsh and 
Shetland Po- 
nies for Sale. 
Six Months Old 
$50.00 to $65.00 Each 


Also some olderones. Registered Percheron 
colts; registered Shorthorn cattie; young 
mules. 


LINDSAY PATTERSON, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PRLDPP PPA ws 

















—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, a'l ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed hy 600 to 1200 
Ih. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. . Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cuns at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, = - INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 











SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boya with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,”’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make @ name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and ig invited to his home by Major Buford. 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
@ descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 































offers the boy a home and education, Chad's 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and ¢ 1d enters college i > 
Blueg $ Chad has won J iret 
love when the 1 War brea out. 
CHAPTER XxX 
Off to the War 


HROUGHOUT th 
his fight, daily s 


at summer Chad 
waying this way 


fought 
and that 























—fought it in secret until the phantom of 
neutrality faded and gave place to the grim 
Spectre of war—until with each hand Ke 

tucky drew.a sword and made ready to piuns 

both into her own stout heart. When Sum- 
ter fell, she shook her head resolutely to 
both North and South, Crittenden, in the 
name of the Union lovers and the dead Clay, 
Pleaded with the State to take no part in 
the fatricidal crime. From the mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of thirty-one 
counties came piteously the same appeal. 
Neutrality, to be held inviolate, was the an- 
swer to the from both the 2} h and 
South; but armed neutrality, said Kentucky. 





The State had not the moral right to secede: 
the Nation, no constitutional right to coerce; 
if both the North and the South left their 
paths of duty and fought—let both keep 
their battles from her soil. Straightway 
State Guards went into camp and Home 
Guards were held in reserve, but there was 











Get the Wholesaler’s 








it easy 
for you to have the 
finest stove or range 
in your neighborhcod 
and at the same time— 


Save $5 to $40 


Free trial before you 
pay us. Low factory 
price proves quality 
and saving or ship 
back at our expense. 
Year’s approval test. 

Ask for Catalog No. 393 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
. Mich, 














not a fool in the Commonwealth who did not 
know that, in sympathy, the State Guards 
were already for the Confederacy and the 


Home Guards for the Union cause, This was 


in May. 


In June, Federals were enlisting across 


the Ohio; Confederates, just ower the border 
of Dixie which begins in Tennessee. Within 
@ month Stonewall Jackson sat on his horse, 
after Bull Run, watching the routed Yan- 
kees, praying for fresh men that he might 
go on and take the Capitol, and, from the 
Federal dream of a sixiy-days’ riot, the 


North woke with a gasp. A week or two later, 








Camp Dick Robinson squatied down on the 
edge of the Bluegrass, the first violation of 
the State’s neutrality, and beckoned with 
both hands for Yankee recruits. Soon an or- 
der went round to disarm the State Guards, 
and on that very day the State Guards made 





























ready for Dixie. On that day the crisis came 

at the Dean and on that day Chad 

made up |} mind, When the Major an 

M Lucy went to bed that night, he ipped 

out of the house and walked through the 

yard and across the pike, following the little 

creck half unconsciously toward the Deans’, 
| he could see the light in Margaret's 
low, and there he climbed the worm 

fence and sat leaning his head o1 

of the forked stakes with his 

He would probably not see her 

would send her word next morn 

that he might, and he feared 

sult of that word would be. 

his longing eyes saw her shadow pass the 

curtain, and when her light we out, he clos- 

ed his eyes and sat motionless—-how long he 

hardly knew; but, when 

was stiffened from the 

his unchanged posture. 

room then, and wrot« ret a letter and 

tore went to There was little 

sleep that ni and when the glim- 











mer of morning brightened at his window, 
he rose listlessly, dipped his hot head in a 
bow! of water and stole out to the ba His 





little mare whinnied a welcome as he opened 
the barn door. He patted her on the neck. 
“Good-bye, littie girl,”” he said, He start- 
ed to cali her by name and stopped. Mar- 
garet had named the beautiful creature 
“Dixie.”” The servants were stirring. 
“Good-mawnin’, Mars Chad,’’ said each, 


and with each he shook hands, saying simply 
that he was going away that morning. Only 
old Tom asked him a question. 

“Foh Gawd, Mars Chad,” said the old fel- 
low, ‘old Mars Buford can’t git along widout 
you. You gwine to come back soon?” 

‘f don't said 
sadly. 

“Whar you gwine, Mars Chad?” 





know, Uncle Tom,” Chad, 








“Into the army 

“De ahmy?’ The old man smiled. ‘You 
gZgwine to fight de Yankees?” 

“I'm going toe fight with the Yankecs.” 

The old driver looked as though he could 
not have heard aright, 

“You foolin’ this old nigger, Mars Chad, 
atin*t you ?’’ 

Chad shook his head, and the old man 
straightened himself a bit. 

“['se sorry to heah it, suh,” he said, with 


dignity, and he turned to his work. 

that morn- 
The 
ajor 


Miss Lucy was not feeling well 
ing and did not come down to breakf 
boy was so pale and haggard that the 3} 
looked at him anxiously. 





“What's the matter with you, Chad? Are 
you sick?’ 
“J didn’t sleep very well last night, Ma- 


jor. 

The Major chuckled. 
gettin’ enough sleep these days. 
wouldn't, either, if I were in your place. 

Chad did not answer. After breakfast the 
sat with the Major on the porch in the fresh, 
sunny air. The Major smoked his pipe, tak- 
ing the stem out of his mouth now and then 
to shout some order as a servant passed un- 
der his eye. 

“What's the news, Chad?” 

‘Mr. Crittenden is back.” 

“What did old Lincoln say?” 

“That Camp Dick Robinson was formed 


‘I reckon you ain’t 
I reckon I 
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for Kentuckians by Kentuckians, and he did 


not believe that it was the wish of the State 
that it should be removed.” 
“Well, by———! after hig promise. What 





did Davis say 
“That if Kentucky 
door for invasion, she 
Southern door to entrance 
“And dead right he is,”’ 

with satisfaction, 


the 
not 
defence. 


Northern 
close the 


opened 
must 
for 
growled the Major 
Indi- 
Con- 


Ohio and 
for a peace 


“Governor Magoffin asked 
ana to join in an effort 
xress,’’ Chad added, 

‘Well ?” 

“Both governors refused.” 

“IT tell you, boy, the hour has come.” 


The 
“T'm going away this morning, 


hour had come, 
Major.” 


The Major did not even turn his head. 
“T thought this was coming,’ he said 


quietly. Chad's face grew even paler, and he 
steeled his heart for the revelation, 


“l’ve already spoken to Lientenant Hunt,” 





the Major went on, “He expects to be a 
captain, and he says that, maybe, he can 
make you @ Jicutenant. You can take that 
boy Brutus as a body servant.’’ He brought 
his fist down on the railing of the porch, 
“God, but I'd wive the rest of my iife to 
be ten years younger than I am now.” 
‘Major, I'm going into the Union army.” 
The Major's pipe almost dropped from be- 
tween his lips. Catching the arms of his 
chair with both hands, he turned heavily 
and with dazed wonder, as though the boy 
had struck him with his fist from behind, 
and, without a word, stared hard into Chad's 
tortured face, The keen old eye had not 
long to look before it saw the truth, and 
then, silently, the old man turned back. His 
hands trembled on the chair, and he slowly 
thrust them into his pockets, breathing hard 
through his nose. The boy expected an out- 
break, but none came. A bee buzzed above 
them, A yellow butterfly zed by. 
Biackbirds chattered in the firs. The screech 
of a peacock shrilled across the yard, and a 
ploughman’'s singing waited across the fields: 





Trouble, O Law@a! 

Nothin’ but trouble in de lan’ 

The boy knew that ho 
friend @ mortal hurt, 


of Canaan. 


had given his old 

‘Don't, 
know 
tried 


joined the 


Major,” he 
how I have fought 
to be on your side, I 
Rifles. I found first 
fight with the South, and 
that I had to tight for the 
kil!s when I think of 
Aaitient 


The Major waved 


pleaded. “You don't 

against this. [ 
thought I was, I 
that I couldn't 
then—-I—found 
North. It almost 
all you have 


me 
his hand imperiously. 
He was not @ man to hear his favors re- 
d, much less refer to them himself. He 
ghtened and got up from his chair. His 
manner had grown formal, stately, coldly 
courteous, 

“I cannot understand, but 
enough, sir, to know your own 
should have prepared me for this, You will 
excuse Me @ Moment.’’ Chad rose and the 
or walked toward the door, his step not 
very steady, and his shoulders a bit shrunken 
--his back, somehow, looked suddenly old. 





old 
You 


you are 
mind. 





“Brutus!” he called sharply to a black boy 








who was training rosebushes in the yard, 
“Saddle Mr. ¢ da’s horse.”’ Then, without 
Jooking again at Chad, he turned into his 
office, and Chad, standing where he was, 
with a breaking heart, could hear, through 
the open window, the rustling of papers and 


the scratching of a pen. 

in a few minutes he 
and he turned to meet 
held a roll of bills in one 
in the other, 

“Here is the balance due you on our last 
trade,’’ he said, quietly. The mare is yours 
—Dixie,’’ he added, grimly. ‘“‘The old mare is 
in foal. I will keep her and send you your due 


heard the Major rise 
him. The old man 
hand and a paper 


when the time comes. We are quite even,” 
he went on in a level tone of business, ‘In- 
deed, what you have done about the place 
more than exceeds any expense that you 


have ever caused me. If anything, I am still 
in your debt.” 

“I can’t take it,’ said Chad, choking back 
a sob. 

“You will have to take it,” the Major 
broke in, curtly, “unless———"’ the Major held 
back the bitter speech that was on his lips 
and Chad understood. The old man did not 

rant to feel under any obligations to him. 


“I would offer you Brutus, as was my in- 
tention, except that I know you would not 


take him ’’ again he added, grimly, “‘and 
Brutus would run away from you.” 





“No, Major,’’ said Chad, sadly, “I would 
not take Brutus,’’ and he stepped down one 
step ofethe porch backward. 

“¥ tried to tell you, Major, but you 
wouldn't listen. I don’t wonder, for I 
couldn’t explain to you what I couldn't un- 
derstand myself. I———’ the boy choked and 
tears filled his eyes. He was afraid to hold 
out his hand. 

“Good-by, Major,” he said brokenly, 

“Good-by, sir,” answered the Major, with 


a stiff bow, but the old man’s lip shook and 
he turned abruptly within. 

Chad did not trust himself to look back, 
but, as he rode through the pasture to the 
pike gate, his ears heard, never to forget, the 
chatter of the blackbirds, the noises around 
the barn, the cry of the peacock, and the 
wailing of the ploughman: 





Lawd! 
trouble—— 


Trouble, O 
Nothin’ but 


At the gate the litthe mare turned her head 








toward town and started away in the easy 
swinging lope for which she was famous. 
From a cornfield Jerome Conners, the over- 
seer, watched horse and rider for a while, 
and then his lips were lifted over his pro- 
truding teeth in one of his ghastly, infre- 
quent smiles. Chad Buford was out of his 
way at last. At the Deans’ gate, Snowball 
was just going in on Margaret's pony and 
Chad pulled up. 

“Whero’'s Mr, Dan, Snowball?—and Mr. 
Harry ?” 

‘Mars Dan he gwine to de wah—an’ I’se 
gwine wid him.” 


“Ig Mr. Harry going, too?’’ Snowball hes- 
itated. He did not like to gossip about fam- 
ily matters, but it was a friend of the fam- 
ily who was questioning him. 

“Yessuh! But Mammy say. Mars Harry’s 
teched in de haid. He gwine to fight wid de 
po’ white trash.” 

“Ig Miss Margaret at home?” 

“Yessuh,.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Chad had his note to Margaret, unsealed, 
He little felt like seeing her now, but he had 


just as well have it all over at once, He 
took it out and looked it over once more— 


irresolute, 

“I'm going away to join the Union army, 
Margaret. May 1 come to tell you good-by ? 
If not, God bless you always. CHAD. 





“Take this to Miss Margaret, Snowball, 
and bring me an answer here as soon as vou 
can,” . 
*“Yessuh,”’ 

The black boy was not gone long, Chad 


saw him go up the steps, and in a few min- 
ments he reappeared and galloped back. 


“Ole Mistis say dey ain't no answer,” 


‘Thank you, Snowball.” Chad pitched him 
a coin and loped on toward Lexington with 
his head bent, his hands toelded on the pom- 
mel, and the reins flapping loosely. Within 
one mile of Lexington he turned into a cross- 
road and set his tace toward the mountains, 


An hour later, the General and Harry and 











Dan stood on the big portico. Inside, the 
mother and Margaret were weeping in each 
other's arms, Two negro boys were each 
leading a saddled horse from the stable 
while Snowball was blubbering at the corner 
of the house, At the last moment Dan had de- 
cided to leave him behind. If Harry could 
have no servar Dan, too, would have none, 
Dan was cry without shame. Harry's 
face was as white and stern his father's 
As the horses drew near the Gene 1 streic ia 


ed out the sabre in his hand to Dan 


“This 


should 














belong te you, Harry.” 

“Tt is yours to ive, father said Harry. 
gently. ‘f 

“It shall never be drawn against my roof 
and your mother,” 7 

The boy was nt. 

‘You are going far North?” ask« d the Gen- 
eral, more gently “You will not fight on 
Kentucky soil?” 

“You taught me that the duty ef a 
Soidier is obedience, I must >» where Um 
ordered, : 

“God grant that you two may never meet,” 

“Father!” It was a ery of horror from 
both the lads, 

, The horses were waiting at the stiles. The 
General took Dan in his arms and the hoy 
broke away and ran down the steps, weep- 


ing, 
“ratner,’’ 

“I hope you 

haps the day 


said Harry, with trembling lips, 
wont be too hard on me, Per- 
will come when you won't be 
so ashamed of me, I hope you and mother 
will forgive me. [ can’t do otherwise than 
; oe Will you shake hands with me, 
ather?” 


“Yes, my son. God be with you both.” 
And then, as he 


watched the boys ride side 
by side to the 


gate, he added: 


“I could kill my own brother with my own 





hand for this, 

He saw them stop a moment at the gate; 
saw them clasp hands and turn opposite 
Ways—one with his face set for Te nnessee, 
the other making for the Ohio. Dan waved 
his cap in a last sad good-by. Harry rode 
over the hill without turning his head, The 
General stood rigid, with his hands clasped 
behind his back, staring across the gray 
fields between them. Through the window 


came the low sound of sobbing. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Melissa 
HORTLY after dusk, that night, two or 
three wagons moved quietly out of Lex- 


ington, under a little guard with guns loaded 


and bayonets fixed. Back at the old Armory 
—the home of the ‘“Rifles’—a dozen young- 


sters drilled vigorously with faces in a broad 


grin, as they swept under the motto of the 
company—"“Our laws the commands of our 
Captain.” They were following out those 
commands most literally. Never did Lieu- 


tenant Hunt give his orders more sonorousiyv 
—-he could be heard for blocks away. Never 
did young soldiers stamp out maneuvres 
more lustily—they made more noise than a 
regiment, Not a man carried a gun, though 
ringing orders to ‘‘Carry arms” and ‘Present 
arms’? made the windows rattle, It was 
John Morgan's first ruse. While that mock- 


drill was going on, and listening Unionists 
outside were laughing to think how those 


Rifles were gging to be fooled next day, the 
guns of the company were moving in those 
wagons toward Dixie—toward mocking-bird- 
haunted Bowling Green, where the underfed, 
unclothed, unarmed body of Albert Sydney 
Johnston's army lay, with one half-feathered 


wing stretching into the Cumberland hls 
and the frayed edge of the other touching 
the Ohio. 


Next morning, the Home Guards came 


gayly around to the Armory to seize those 
guns, and the wily youngsters ieft tempor- 
arily behind (they, too, fled for Dixie, that 
night) gibed them unmercifully; so that, 


then and there, a little interchange of pow- 
der-and-ball civilities followed; 


and thus, on 
the very first day, Danicl Dean smelled the 
one and heard the other whistle right harm- 
lessly and merrily, Straightway, more 


guards were called out; cannon were plant- 
ed to sweep the principal streets, and from 
that hour the old town was under the rule of 


@ Northern or Southern sword for the four 
years’ reign of the war. 
Meanwhile, Chad Buford was giving a 


strange journey to Dixie. Whenever he dis- 














mounted, she would turn her head toward 
the Bluegrass, as though it surely were time 
they were starting for home. When they 
reached the end of the turnpike, she lifted 
her feet daintily along the muddy road, and 
leaped pools of water like a eat. Climbing 
the first foot-hills, she turned her beautiful 
head to the right and left, and with pointed 
ears snorted now and then-at the strange 
dark woods on either side and the tumbling 
water-falls, The red of her wide nostrils 
was showing when she reached the top of the 
first mountain, and from that high point of 
rantage she turned her wondering eyes over 
the wide rolling stretch that waved home- 
ward, and whinnied with distinct uneasiness 
when Chad started her down into the wil- 
derness beyond. Distinctly that road was no 
path for a lady to tread, but Dixie was to 


know it better in the coming war. 
(Continued next weak) 





I hope you will always keep The Progres- 
sive Farmer where it is teday—leading them 
all.—S. E. McDonough, Fine Creek Mills, Va. 
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Funsten 


poe Cash for FURS 


Big Money in Trapping skunk, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, etc, You 
can trap furs—we teach you how. 

F abc Animal Baitegueran. 

teed to increase your cate n 
} TRAPPERS $1.00 @ can postp vid, W: on rand 
MS prize at World's Fair, 1904 . 8. 
, government rangers use sy One 
man got Sskunkintwenty minutes 
} with the Funsten Perfect Smoker. 
Price $1.50; parcel post 30 cents 
extra. Traps at factory prices, 
FREE 3 books in one (trapper’s auide, trap- 
per’s supply catalog, trapper’s game 
: roars Tells how, when and where to trap; how to 
, ve,| -epare andshipskins. Wills send you fur 
embenrepesee . shipping tage and big book FREE—write today. 


FUNSTEN BROS, & CO., 215 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MJ. 


























Largest in the World in Our Line, 














Three Leading Plans for the South 


Freelsior, Terrell. and McRea,_ These three 
sorts are cross-bred varieties—Japanese and 
native—and are the very best for the com- 


mercial grower or the home garden. The trees 
are rapid growers, bear heavy crops, and the 
fruit ‘€ large, handsome, tine flavor and a 
good shipper. 
Write for Our 1915 Nursery Book 

Plums, Persimmons, Peaches, | Satsuma 
Oranges and others are accurately described, 
and many are shown in natural colors. W rite 
today for a free copy. 
GLEN SAINT —s NURSERIES CO, 
Rose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 








Quaint, Historic 
NEW ORLEANS 


“The Paris of America.” 


The St. Charles 


Finest all year hotel in the South. 


Perfectly appointed and accommo- 
dating 1,000 guests. 


A well ordered hotel for a dis- 

criminating public, traveling 

either for business or pleasure. 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., 


Proprietors. 











ROYA — PEA HULLERS 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions — automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

To Shippers and Receivers of Freight in North Carolina: 
Attention is called to revised tariffs containing rates 
for the transr o ion of freight between points in N rth 
Carolina, effective October 13, 1914, The e tariffs are 
issued in aGCorAADN with the dec sion of the Special 

Rate Com”: ission, dated August 13, 1914. 

All freight t rifts of ¢ > Southern Railw oe comrade in 
confiict wi h the provisions of this orcer 2b 3 
celed or revised to conf im to the rates, rule s 
lations prescrived by the Special Rat: Commission, 

Special at'ention is called t ) the fact that in the appli- 
cation of this new law, many important changes an 
new conditions are brought about, the knowledge of 
which is es iial to every shipper and receiver of 
Nor h Carolina, rdinarily there is but one 
y two points within the State. 

will 


















Under 
the new law ther many rates between two 
given points as th are available routes between such 
rm yints. Anew basis for mi: iking joint rates with other 
lines is prov ‘ide d, and the shipper has the right to select 
é route. Some of the se routes, 
rter than otners, are lon-er from 
of efficient service, and the movement of 
via these unusual routes will necessarily require 
more time than if sent via more efficient routes. 
Shippers shouk 1 in all cases insert in the bill of lading 
the route over which it is desired that the shipment 
move. If shipments are tendered to Agents of this Com- 
Pany and de tined to a point on its own line, but with- 
out specif'e uctions, it will be assumed tat 
It is the desire pe 2x t th: it the shipment move 
over the Southern Rai its lawfully established 
rate, even though a low te may be in force via an- 
otherroute. For furt? 1e inform: ation apply to the Agent 
on or to the following offi- 


































of this Company at this Sta 
cers; MR. HE NRY BAXTER, 
Div. Frt. Agent, Greensboro, N. C. 
MR. J. H. ANDER 
Di v Bvt. pa Raleigh, N. C. 
MR. A. a 
Di Fe "Agent, Ashevilie, N. C. 
MR. H. ei "PA 
danaesae ‘ Age ant Charlotte, N. c 


Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 
Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ty make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 
One letter, 
attended to, 
May we serve you 
THE 





one money order—and it’s all 


hibits seems to be i 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 





Fine Agricultural Exhibits But Not 
Enough of Them—Canning Club 
Girls and Corn Club Boys Give Les- 
sons for Older Folks 


HE State Fair in Raleigh, last 

week brought together about the 
usual tremendous, jolly crowds, who 
showed little concern over the war, 
and the exhibits of agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock were indicative of 
the progress our people are making. A 
full report of the livestock exhibits 
appears on another page. In the agri- 
cultural exhibit feature it is to be re- 
gretted that only Haywood and AIl- 
amance had county displays. But 
these were great. They showed every 
article of diet man or beast should de- 
sire. These exhibits are gotten up 
under the direction of the county de- 
monstration agent, or some one duly 
authorized by the Board of County 
Commissioners. The Fair Association 
offers some substantial premiums in 
this department, and it is no credit to 
the other counties that only Haywood 
and Alamance competed for these 
premiums. 

The interest in individual farm ex- 
increasing, and all 
the entries were creditable. On see- 
ing the exhibit of Sheriff Noland of 
Haywood visitors would declare: “I 
did not know it was possible for one 
farm to produce so many different 





products,” and it really is a marvel to 
see the variety which can be produced 
upon a farm in the Old North State. 
As to what exhibit in field and gar- 
den crops attracted most attention, 
undoubtedly most people would have 
said the Girls’ Canning Club. Too 
much cannot be said of the untiring 
efforts of Mrs. McKimmon, who has 
charge of this work, and her co-work- 
ers, who made this remarkable exhibit 
possible. The inspiring thing about 
it is that this exhibit is made up of 
both the products and the “energy” 
that were largely wasted upon the 
farm till this organization began its 
work. Canning was done, to be sure, 
but not the high quality exhibit stuff 
and standard pack the club girls have 
learned to produce. 

Exhibits by Corn Club Boys were 
not expected in quantity, simply be- 
cause most of the corn is grown af- 
ter a winter cover crop and is hardly 
matured in time for shipping to the 
fair. A letter was sent out to the 
members, however, stating that $100 
in prizes would be offered, and if any 
boys wished to compete, Mr. Browne 
would put the corn on exhibition. 
Each boy was requested to prepay 
the express upon the corn sent, as 
there was no fund with which to de- 
fray this expense. That under these 
conditions nearly one hundred boys 
sent exhibits is proof of the earnest- 
ness and progressiveness of the Corn 
Club members. 

The hay exhibit was 
should have been, nor were peanuts 
in evidence as they should have been, 
when we recall that North Carolina 
carried off the prize on peanuts at a 


not what it 


recent meeting of the National “Nut 
Growers. Association” at Council 
Bluffs. 

There was also universal regret 


thet the horticultural exhibit was so 
insufficient. Although the State ap- 
ple crop is superb, the absence of ad- 
premiums prevented growers 
from exhibiting. Outside of potatoes, 
the vegetable exhibit was also weak. 
The Continental Plant Company’s 
display of freshly picked strawber- 
ries, grown in the open here in North 
Carolina attracted much attention. 

No report of the fair would be 
complete without mention of the 
farm products arranged by the 
Southern Railroad under the super- 
vision of its Land and Industrial 
Agent, Col. T. Gilbert Wood. The 
harmonious and unique placing of 
the preducts, putting before the pub- 
lic only worthy and useful articles. 
and the neat and attractive methods 
of packing should be followed in ar- 
ranging all exhibits. 


equate 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Read all the advertisements in this issue. 
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SAVE MONEY WITH A 


BIRMINGHAM SILO 


\ 





” 


farm. 





FREE— 


YOU are now losing forty tons out of each 100 tons of 

your green feed crops by not using a silo. 
tight Hollow-clay burned Silos ‘‘Last as long as your 
Not affected by the acid in ensilage, neither does 
heat, cold nor dampness penetrate the contents. 


Write us Today for full particulars. 


We will be glad to send you, without charge, our illus- 
trated pamphlet. 


Our air- 


Give shipping point. 








5 North Birmingham 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Firebrick and Roofing Company, 














The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


“Price $8.00 


Best and most practical 
combined grain and fer- 
tilizer drill on the mar- 
ket. EVERY FARMER should plant some 
oats and wheat, especially this season. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 

















The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and 

guano dis- 
tributers are 
the best imple- 
ments for the 
purpose ever 
put on the 
market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A 














Ss. D. O’NEAL, Proprietor 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes, 
uality and breeding unexcelled. 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 














Make Your Influence Felt for the 
Torrens System 


HE farm papers of the South are 

getting behind the movement for 
the Torrens system of registering 
land titles in encouraging style. That 
North Carolina has the Torrens sys- 
tem is due more to Mr. Clarence Poe 
and The Progressive Farmer than to 
any other man or institution. In Ten- 
nessee the Southern Agriculturist has 
spoken out on the subject, as has the 
Southern Cultivator, in Georgia. Now 
comes Editor Niven, of Southern 
Farming, with a pointed editorial in 
which he says: 

“There is a strong demand on the 
part of the farmers of Georgia that 
the present Legislature pass the Tor- 
rens system of land registration. We 
believe the majority of the members 
of the present Legislature are loyal 
to their constituents, and we call on 
them in behalf of the farmers of 
Georgia to pass this law. 

“The farmers want it, it is a cheap- 
er method of land registration, a sta- 
ble method, better all around. There 
has been enough talk about this mat- 
ter; it is now time for action, and as 
far as possible we propose to know 
just how every member of the pres- 
ent Georgia Legislature stands on 
this proposition.” 

There are other needed reforms of 
much more importance than the Tor- 
rens system, but there are few more 


obviously demanded and to which 
less objection can be offered. There 
is no good reason why the Torrens 


system should not be established in 
every State in our territory; and 
there is not a Legislature in the 
Southern States that will not take 
action when the farmers show that 
they are in earnest about the matter. 
—Southern Farm Journal. 





Restoration of the Pines 

N SOME of the eastern counties 

through the operations of the 
stock law, natural reforestation has 
got a good start and at the present 
rate the pine will have re- 
gained the noble proportions before 
their destruction by the turpentine 
boxers, in the course of twenty or 
thirty years. Meanwhile, pending 
the restoration of the forests, 
improvements in the manner of tap- 
ping trees have been adopted and 
when the turpentine industry is 
again revived there will be no need 
for a recurring destruction of the 
trees. The pine rooter will have 
been suppressed, also, and once the 
pine forests have been restored it 


forests 





9% CORDS IN 10 HOURS 






BY ONE MAN. e sworn witnesses, It’s KING OF 
THE Woops. SAVES MONEY and BACKACHE, SPRUE 

( Aves d a GUIDE, on end of saw, a BIG 1915 
IMPROVEMENT, Send for free catalog O63 showing, 
LATEST INPROVEESEGS First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOYS woo. SUIT 


$3-45 DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER 
DELIVERED POSTAGE PREPAID 
Greatest boy's suit offer of the season to advertise 
our famous boy’s suits and knee pants. This suit is 
made in either NorfolkorBDoubiebreasted style. Sizes 
6 to18 years. Coatis lined with fine serge and bot- 
tom faced. Pants are full peg and have side buckles; 
belt loops; side and watch pockets. Guaranteed as 
\" represented or money Sct Order today or 
write for FREE catalog and samples. 
GILBERT CLOTHING CO., Dept. 100 Nashville, Toa. 














will be for good. All through the 
abandoned turpentine lands the 
new growth of pines is making fine 
headway, the trees showing growths 
of from two to ten years. It is not- 
ed that in some fields impatient land 
owners are tapping half grown trees, 
the turpentine farmer exhibiting the 
same tendency as the farmer who 
slaughters the calves. But for all 
that, the restoration of the pine for- 
ests is under way and it will only re- 
main for the saw mill operations of 
the future to be placed under control. 
One good way to keep the saw mill 
out is for the land owners to put a 
proper value on their timber. In too 
many instances timber is practically 
given away just to have the land 
cleared.—Charlotte Observer. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


Danville.—The receipts of tobacco were 
heavier than for any week since the new 
crop was started. All good bright grades 
sold well but inferior grades were in 


very poor demand, and brought low prices. 
Large receipts are looked for next week, as 
weather conditions have been g There 
was practically nothing doing redried 





tobaccos, 


Petersburg.—There were good sales on this 


market, and bright tobacco brought from 
$18 to $29 per 100 pounds. The sales aggre- 
gated 98,064 pounds for the week, and the 


amount to 
looked 


season to date 
$ Heavy receipts are 

for this coming week, 
Lawrenceville.—There were sales every 
day except Satur with a number of re si- 











dent buyers representing big companies, The 
prices were in advance over those of the 
opening of the season. So far the offerings 
have only consisted of the lower grades, but 
there seems to be a feeling of satisfaction 
among the farmers who have shipped to 
this market. 

Alberts.—There were heavy breaks the 


past week, with good prices on all grades 
except green tips. It is understood that the 
farmers are much pleased with the prices 
received and it is the general opinion that 
a larger portion of the crop will be marketed 
before the Christmas holidays. The weather 
has been fine for stripping, and heavy sales 
are expected next week. J. M. BELL. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 


$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition 
renew. 


when you 
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Need this 
LLINIMENT 


Every day there is need 
; for some reliable _lini- 
ment that will relieve soreness, swelling, 
sprains, bruises, etc., both for your stock and 
yourself. 


Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 


(for man or beast) 

is a healing, cooling antiseptic remedy for ex- 
ternal use, that has been proven effective by 
years of use. Harmless to use—will not blis- 
ter, nor soil the clothing. 

Get the genuine Dr. LeGear’s Liniment from 
aed dealer; if he can’t supply you, send us 

is name and we’ll get it to you. 

Try these, too: Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disin- 
fectant; Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil; Dr. LeGear’s 
Antiseptic Healing Oil; Dr. LeGear’s Lini- 
ment, etc. 

Send for Beautiful Picture 
of biggest horse in the world, 21 hands tall, 
weighs 2995 lbs. Beautiful oil painting re- 

roduction, 16x18 inches, sent for only 10c. 
rite today. 
DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE CO., 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“*Everwear’’ maetty 
vanized Wire Fencing has “ACH 
os 


DOUBLE THICK GALVANIZED 
a dae me Outlasts two ordinary fences, 
special non sl'pping stay. Easy to put 
Looks be.ter. Does not sag. Made for Southsrn on 
AT WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 

Get your fence direct, Be your own merchant 
and put the dealers’ profitin your own pocket where 
it belongs. We pay freight c' es. Guarantee 
fencing. Send now for fence book P samples and 
low wuolesale factory prices. Write to-day. 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 














"T Pay Two PRICES 


DO 
HOOSIER. %2*°2.FREE 


To try in your own home for 80 a 
Show your triends. Freight paid by 
us. Scnd it back at our expense if you 
Go not want tok-ep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices, Qur 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winter's 
fucl. All HOOSIER 
SRTOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from, 
No Obligations. 


HCOCSIER STOVE CO. 
312 State St, Marion, Ind. 


GET A FEATH 


save $504 
EQOK! Greatest Value ae 


One 40-lb. feather 4 
bed, one 6-lb. pairH 

illows.allnew hen 
eathers, Amos- 
keag ticking with 


mt 


















size comfort—retailvalue 

7. shipped for only $9.92. Delivery guaranteed. 
oney back if not satisfied. Mail money order to- 

day or write for full details) AGENTS WANTED 

SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N.C. 











The Belt Power Dixie 
PeaHuller 


Built with 22 inch cylin- 
der, makes $15.00 to 
$30.00 per day hulling 
for toll peas; a two 
horse gasoline engine 
will run it; two men can 
handle it. Will not 
burst the peas. Un- 
equaled by any other 
» huller. Write now. De- 
partment 75. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
P. O. Box 1057 Atlanta, Ga. 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








z - . J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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DISCOURAGED 


Can’t Members of Local Unions Agree 
to Cut Out Foolish Craze “to Keep 
Up” With Richer Neighbors and 


Adopt Genuine Economies? 


E NEED to develop habits of 

thrift and economy. The United 
States is probably the most extrava- 
gant nation on earth. “For 125 years,” 
Says, Copnrer’s 
Weekly, “we have 
been borrowing 
money from Eu- 
rope.” We got 
money from Hol- 
land to help build 
the Rock Island 
Railroad, from 
France to improve 
the St. Louis and 
San Framers co, 
and from England 
and Germany for 
other railroads and improvements. 





MR. GREEN. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP.- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 


May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


One of the great necessities forced 
upon us by the European war is to 
save money. The following table tells 
a big story. It shows, for each coun- 
try, the number of people out of every 
thousand who have savings deposits: 


Switzerland .... 554 


POHANG 6.6.06: 345 
Denmark ...... 442 GROTINARY 6.03. i006 317 
INOTWAY secccese 415 PURGING 2 cicieses 302 
SWEGCH cseccsee 104 AUStralia. ....+.+ 300 
SPOMSIUIN 25605006 397 DESMANIA: 6.56% 280 
New Zealand.... 360 Japan wees 
Lo ee 346 Italy 


United States 


ee ee ee 


We can’t borrow any more money 
from Europe and we must now get 
money from our own thrift and en- 
ergy for future developments. 

“uk 

But it isn’t my purpose to comment 
upon our extravagance as a Nation 
so much as to call attention to the 
need of saner and more economical 
habits among farmers. It is true that 
we, as a class, have not spent money 
in as large amounts in extravagant 
living, as people living in towns and 
cities, simply because we _ haven’t 
had as much to spend. But, compared 
with the income, we have kept pace 
with our town and city neighbors. 
The “craze” to keep up with the 
changing styles of dress has added 
greatly to the living expenses of hun- 
dreds of thousands of families in the 
rural districts, and with our era of 
prosperity the tendency has been to 
enter into competition with each 
other to see who could make the 
“nicest” display. And along with this 
craze we have succeeded in reducing 
to physical wrecks thousands of over- 
worked farm women who would 
otherwise have been in robust health. 
The strain in trying to keep up with 
the procession, on limited means, has 
been too much for them. The sewing 
and washing and ironing to keep a 
crowd of children on “dress parade” 
every day at school, together with 
her other daily work, without the aid 
| of servants, has produced many “ner- 
vous wrecks” among a class of farm 
women who were models of vigor and 
health before they drifted into the 
whirlpool. We are now going to be 
compelled to get down to saner and 
more sensible habits of living, wheth- 
er we want to do it or not. It’s going 
to require nerve and firmness of pur- 
pose to come down to a simple and 
|more economic standard of living, 
| but the lesson will be worth what it 
| costs to those who learn it and put 
/it into practice. 

s * * 





In developing a new community life 
spirit in the various country locali- 
ties the Local Unions, together with 
auxiliary organizations of farm wom- 
en, can become valuable agencies in 
molding community sentiment for a 
simpler, a more economical and a 
| better and easier standard of living. 
| Tangible results are sometimes better 
obtained indirectly, and here is where 





(c. c. WRIGHT, E ive C Gunenet Farmers’ Gnton 
EXTRAVAGANCE SHOULD BE organization comes in as an agency 


that reforms the living habits of the 
community. If, by community organ- 
ization and codperation, new habits 
of living are formed that result in 
reducing family expenses a hundred 
dollars ezch, it is just as profitable 
as it would be to save that amount 
in our codperative purchases and 
sales. A frequent discussion of our 
living habits will be especially appro- 
priate in our Local Unions. It will 
help us to more quickly adjust our 
standard of living to the new condi- 
tions which have been suddenly put 
upon us by the war in Europe. 
x ok x 

We might begin economies by pur- 
chasing a few gallons of paint to ap- 
ply to rusting farm implements so as 
to preserve them longer. Many of 
our farmers have been in the habit 
of buying new buggies as soon as the 
paint began to grow dim on the old 
ones. It is a mighty wasteful and ex- 
travagant habit. Less than two dol- 
lars worth of good carriage paint and 
a few hours work with paint brush 
will make the vehicle look new again. 
The horse and mule swapping habit 
has been a mighty good thing for the 
sale stables, but a bad thing for the 
farmer. We can afford, now, to drop 
the horse-swapping habit, and if you 
are afflicted with it, the best plan is 
to avoid the temptation by staying 
away from the sale stable. And in 
all of our plans let’s keep it ever- 
lastingly in mind that the one-crop 
system has been the cause of the 
present crisis in the South. It isn’t 
the first time the one-crop system 
has brought us to grief. It will con- 
tinue to come along periodically, war 
or no war. The only way to stay out 
of trouble is to produce a living at 
home, keep out of debt, and avoid 
useless extravagances. There can be 
no permanent prosperity for South- 
ern agriculture until we firmly decide 
to quit gambling with so-called 
“money crops” and commercial fer- 
tilizers, and to make our farms self- 
supporting. You’ve heard that be- 
fore, you say? Certainly, but now is 
a mighty good time to repeat it, and 
let it soak in. J. Zi. &: 





SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES 


Markets for Country Produce the 
Crying Need—The Folly of the Pro- 
paganda for the Total Elimination 
of Cotton 





IX years ago when the writer was 
elected to office in the Farmers’ 
Union he used something like the 
following in his first official an- 
nouncement: “When the farmers have 
learned to finance 
their farms from 
the first of Janu- 
ary to the first of 
September the 
cotton crop. will 
finance itself.” He 
then began a cam- 
paign for markets 
for country pro- 
duce which did 
much to stir up the 
public mind to the need of better and 
more economical facilities for the 
farmers and consumers to get togeth- 
er for the benefit of both. 
a a 
From time to time there have been 
spasmodic efforts to work out such a 
system. Often the subject is entirely 
forgotten in the rush of the seeming 
prosperity of the cotton farmers—a 
prosperity that is more seeming than 
real, for whenever anything depresses 
the price of cotton the whole struc- 
ture of our business goes to pieces 
under the shock, and our people go 
wild for a radical change in our meth- 
ods of farming. Witness the total 
elimination propaganda that is mak- 
ing so much noise at the present time, 





MR. DABBS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Such extremes are a fearful waste 
of energy, and in the present instance 
do positive harm. No bear clique that 
ever raided the cotton market mar- 
shaled a more extravagant and mis- 
leading array of figures and statistics 
than our well meaning friends who 
are trying to secure legislative elimi- 
nation of cotton for 1915. 

If the same energy were concen- 
trated on a straightforward persist- 
ent campaign for farm markets to 
enable the farmers to sell to advan- 
tage the produce that is now going to 
waste on many farms, and to assure 
them of steady sale for the many 
crops the Department of Agriculture 
through its demonstration agents is 
trying to introduce, the strides for- 
ward would be phenomenal. 

* & 

If we cannot sell a bumper cotton 
crop when all the facilities in the 
South have for a generation been de- 
voted to marketing this one crop, and 
the paralysis of business every three 
or four years that follows a big cot- 
ton crop shows that we have not yet 
learned to market it properly, how 
do our elimination friends expect to 
organize grain, hay, and stock mar- 
kets in one year? They do not ex- 
pect to do so at all. They expect the 
increased price of cotton to meet all 
the needs of the South. And they ex- 
pect when the price has been raised 
to go back to cotton and get rich on 
cotton before another world war cuts 
off the market. 

x ok Ok 


The most hopeful sign of the legis- 
lative program of South Carolina is 
the market bill that has been intro- 
duced in the special sitting of the 
Legislature now in session. If the 
State and National governments will 
show as much interest in the real 
marketing as they do in production 
we will soon see our farmers diversi- 
fying their crops, raising stock, build- 
ing up the soil, cutting down fertilizer 
bills, and prepared to meet any emer- 
gency that may come with scarcely 
any interruption of business. Cer- 
tainly without the shock and paraly- 
sis that we feel now. 

* OF 

How any man can indorse State aid 
in education, in production,:in good 
roads, and object to State aid in rural 
credits that will meet the needs of a 
farming population, and State aid in 
scientific marketing that will be 
equally as beneficial to the consumers 
as to the producers, is beyond my 
comprehension. He is either ignorant 
or does not want to help the masses 
of the people. 

* * OR 


Now is the time for the Farmers’ 
Union to be felt by going back to first 
principles: an organized neighbor- 
hood determined to live at home, and 
to sell the products of the farm, gar- 
den, and poultry yard; the butter, 
pork, and eggs, through their own 
agency in sufficient volume to meet 
the pressing demand for cash. It can 
be done, it must be done, if we would 
forever put ourselves above the crash 
of markets for any one _ product. 
Farmers of South Carolina, join the 
Union now. It is the only agency 
that stands between you and the 
predatory hordes that fatten on your 
labor. You can make it so strong 
that you can not be hurt. If it is not 
doing what you think it ‘should do, 
remember it is your fault. It must 
have your active sympathy and sup- 
port. EK. W. D: 





The Stokes County Farmers’ Union, 
pursuant to the call from the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Jesse A. Lawson, met at 
the court house recently. The meet- 
ing was attended by a good sized 
crowd and business of importance 
was transacted. The Union went be- 
fore the Board of Commissioners in a 
body and asked for a donation to pay 
a college graduate farm demonstra- 
tor. The commissioners, who were 
in session in the Register of Deeds 
office heard the petition and granted 
it. The demonstrator will be secured 
at once.—Danbury Reporter. 
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Save 

50 Cents 
on Your 

Renewal 








Get Your 
Neighbors to 
Raise More 
Diversified Crops. 


You know of some who 
are going to do this, be- 
cause they have already 
said they are not going 
to be“ All Cotton’’ farm- 
ers any longer. 


They Will 
Need The 
Progressive Farmer, 


For its advice and in- 
formation to help them 
make a success and to 
encourage them to stand 
by their good resolut- 
ions. 


We Will Give 
You 50 Cents 


Credit on your own 
subscription if you will 
get one new subscriber, 
that is you can take ad- 
vaantage of our special 
offer of your own renew- 
al, and one new subscrib- 
er, both for one year 
each for only $1.50 for 
the two. 


We Will 
Send It Till 
January, 1, 1916, 
To a new subscriber, 
for $1.00 as an extra 


inducement get him to 
subscribe now. 


DO THIS TODAY. 








‘“‘Help Us 
Make Your 
Neighborhood 
A Progressive 
Farmer 
Neighborhood”’ 








THE 
Progressive Farmer 


= 














THE COTTON MARKET 
SITUATION 


Cheaper to Hold Cotton Than to 
Grow It—Production in 1915 must 
Be Reduced 


O MATERIAL change can be re- 

ported in the cotton market for 
the past week. As was expected, 
there was some improvement in de- 
mand as buyers entered the market 
to fill their October commitments. 
This resulted in a check to the de- 
clining tendency of the market, after 
the Savannah quotation had reached 
7 cents for good middling. A recov- 
ery of 14 cent ensued, but the efforts 
of the trade in this section of the belt 
have been put to naught by the per- 
istent under-selling carried on in Tex- 
as. While the quotation for mid- 
dling in Savannah was 634c, the Dal- 
las quotation was 6%c. 

The course of the Texas sellers has 
been the subject of a good deal of 
criticism on the part of the general 
trade. It is of course not possible for 
any one section to maintain the price 
as long as another section continues 
to offer at progressively lower fig- 


ures. Texas is the State which al- 
ways makes the greatest splutter 
about standing up for a fair 


price, and then proceeds to cut the 
ground from under the feet of those 
who are really trying to make a firm 
stand. And it seems that the Texas 
crop is proving considerably larger 
than was believed possible. Just as 
soon as Texas starts this competitive 
selling auction, buyers withdraw, for 
they must be expected to do the best 
possible. One buyer cannot afford to 
pay a higher price than other buyers 
are paying. If we intend to make any 
decided stand at all, it is clear that 
we must stop trying to overcrowd a 
cautious market. 

Exports are picking up a little and 
Europe is wanting cotton. Consump- 
tion has not by any means been en- 
tirely checked by the war, but the 
rate is disappointing even in America. 
Everybody was certain that American 
takings would increase substantially, 
in order to supply the anticipated ex- 
tra demand for goods, but so far this 
season we have not used as much as 
last year. Mills are extremely pessi- 
mistic. Of course, all. the stocks of 
cotton and goods which they were 
carrying when the war broke out 
represented the old values. Manu- 
facturers have had to come to the 
lower level of cotton prices and so 
these old stocks involve an enormous 
loss. Naturally mills have much trou- 
ble in meeting their own obligations 
under these circumstances, and conse- 
quently find it very difficult if not im- 
possible to get money with which to 
stock up with low priced cotton. This 
explains why spinners show so much 
apparent backwardness in laying in 
heavy supplies. 

The motto of the farmer this year 
must be, “It is cheaper to hold cotton 
at present prices than to grow it,’— 
and the sensible farmer will act along 
this line. It is a statistical conclusion 
that the world will not want over 
5,000,000 bales next year at the out- 
side, and may be able to get on with 
half that quantity. There is no pos- 
sible doubt that the actual production 
will be very much larger, so that an- 
other year of burdensome surplus 
may be regarded as inevitable. There- 
fore, every acre that is put in cotton 
this year will be in the face of the 
certainty of a dead loss. It is far 
better to put in something else this 
coming spring, even if the expected 
results are relatively small. 

Then there are some other very im- 
portant considerations. It is only by 
cutting out cotton the coming season 
that we can stand any chance of get- 
ting anything worth while for the 
present one. It is also the only way 
to prevent still worse conditions next 
fall. And, finally, there is every rea- 
son for expecting a further general 
advance in the price of foodstuffs. 
Altogether the position is so plain 
that there is no room for hesitation 
or indecision. W.T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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38 years ago 


Figure it out yourself. Divide the cost of 
the wagon, $105.09, by thirty-eight years 
and you will see that Mr. Dewey has been 
payiag in the neighborhood of $2.77 a year 
for his farm wagon—or about three quarters 
of a cent a day. 

Thisk of the money that this wagon has 
earned for Mr. Dewey and the money it will 
continue to earn, because every ycar’s life 
acded to 38, still further cuts down the cost 
of the wagon. 

But that is the way with a Studebaker 
wagon. Built of air dried lumber and tested 


STUDEBAKER 


NEW YORK CH'CAGO DA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 





Paid $1052° for a Studebaker wagon 


N 1876, Mr. R. F. Dewey, of Millersburg, Ind. bought a Stude- 
baker Farm Wagon for $105.00. Mr. Dewey writes: 


“I have a Studebaker wagon that I purchased of E. A. Welch in 
Goshen in the spring of 1876. I paid $105.00 for it. It was a high 
wheeled, narrow tired wagon when I got it but I later had it cut 
down and made intoa wide tread. I am still using the wagon on 
my 160 acre farm, 8 1-2 miles southeast of Goshen. It has had all 
sorts of hard work. At present I am using it to haul cordwood.” 


COST HIM $2.77 A YEAR 


LLAS KANSAS CITY DEN 


Studebakers last a lifetime 
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WAGONS BUGGIES HARNESS 


tH 


iron they outlast other so called “Standard” 
farm wagons by many years. Studebaker 
wheels alone are a guarantee of long life. 
The slope shoulder spokes, the carefully 

inned felloes, the inspected hubs all contri- 
Cute to wearing qualities and ability to stand 
up under hard work. 

You can buy cheaper wagons than Stude- 
baker’s. But no wagons made have the re 
utation for lasting as long as Studebaker's. 

Studebaker Buggies and Harness carry 
the same high standard of excellence as 


Studebaker Wagons. 
South Bend, Ind. 


VER 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
Adv. 2011 


SAN FRANCISCO 








REGISTERED 





We Have Joined 
Buy-a-Bale Club 


CENTRAL DISTRIBUTING CENTER 
IN OUR SOUTHERN TERRITORY. 


We Make Our Own Bags 


AND ARE USING COTTON GOODS. 


Peters’ Arab Horse Feed 


SHIPPED IN COTTON BAGS 
POSITIVELY A BALANCED RATION 
CONTAINING ONLY 
CRACKED CORN, WHOLE OATS, CHOICE ALFALFA, 
MEAL AND MOLASSES. 


FOR HORSES, MULES, COLTS, MARES, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


THE 


AND HAVE PURCHASED 
A BALE OF COTTON IN EACH 


oO 











OMAHA, 


___IF NOT ON YOUR MARKET, SEND FOR BOOKLET AND 
Consumers NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 


FREE TO YOU: OUR MONTHLY PUBLICATION, ORACLE 
D ea i ers OF THE ARAB. SEND FOR IT. 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO., 


BRANDEIS BLOCK, 


NEBRASKEA. 











Southern State Fairs and National Livestock Expositions 





NAME AND PLACE 





Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, Ark 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga. 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La. 











Texas Southeast Fair Ass'n, Beaumont, Tex. 
Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas............- 
Texas Cotton Palace Ass'n, Waco, Texas.... 
International Livestock Expo., Chicago, Ill... 





DATB SECRETARY 
cock: 86-88. voces d W. W. Waters 
accede BebBiccncvcn Harry C. Robert 
occ, BBB. ccccoes L. N. Brueggerhoft 

Nov. 14-21......4 T. W. Larkin 
Oct. 17-Nov. 1...)W. H. Stratton 
Oct. 31-Nov. 15..]8. N. Mayfield 
Nov. 28-Dec,. 5.../B. H, Heide 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents @ word, each inser- 





tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts iess than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


editions made 














| MACHINERY 


For Sale—One 





6 roll Appleton ge shred- 
der. W. C. Goodman, Cleveland, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 





Berkshire Pigs—Out of 400-pound daugh- 


ters of Masterpiece and other fine sows; 
sired by 500-pound son of Rival’s Champion, 
Spring and summer farrow. Priced low for 


quick sale. Shipped ave ag on 
Ww. T D. _Dickinson, Burkeville, Va 


DUROC-JE RSEYS — 


approval. 












Registered Duroc-Jerse Ly Hogs. le Ap 
Holmes, Ranger, Ga, 

For Sale—"G old ‘Bond Again,” 33785— 
Finest service boar in the ast. Address, 


Frank C, 


Morris, Trevilians, Va, 


~ POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va. 


For Sale—Registercd Poland-Chinas, unre- 
lated. Satisfaction guaranteed. McMahan 
Bros. Sevierville, ' Tenn. 

GUERNSEYS 


Extra fine registered Guernsey bull calf for 














Satis- 
Chamings, 





























LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
@et dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
We get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men, 

If you have lands for gale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
Ploy good men—go after them now. Don't 
wait till it’s too late. 

temember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 





Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on request. 
Address Advertising Department. 

Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 


a month sure, 
Georgia, 
$120 


Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 








Absolutely Sure—Man or woman, to 
distribute religious literature. Sixty days’ 
work. Quick promotion. No experience nec- 
essary. Spare time work also. Zeigler Com- 
pany, De pt. 107, P Phil: adelphia, 

Salesman—Ilor ye High- class “Tubacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay and 


promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box _E -23,”’ 








Men and W omen Over. 18 Wanted—$65 to 
$150 month. WU. S. Government ‘fe jobs. 
Common education. Write immediately for 
list of positions open to you. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dep't M 215, Roche ster, N. Y. 


Rot Proof Your Fence 





Posts—At a cost of 








Be to 10¢c each. They will last two to four 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We fuarantee results. 
Write for particulars, The Reeves Company, 
De pt. F., New Orleans, La, 

Ve Will 1 Pay You $120 to distribute re- 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion. Spare 
time may be used, International Bible Press, 


Winston _Building, Philadelphia. 


Agents” Make $5 to $10 a Day—With o our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida,- Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Help Wantcd—Young single man to man- 
age dairy. All new and the last word in 
modern appliances. Applicants for this po- 
sition must be qualified, Personal character 
efficiency, health and common sense are re- 
quired, State wages expected in first letter, 
Room furnished. Address T. L. Brown, Sup- 
erintendent Reynolds Farms, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 





Help Wanted—Young 


single man, to man- 
age dairy., All new 


and the last word in 
modern appliances. Applicants for this po- 
sition must be qualified. No letters consid- 
ered without references, endorsed, and wages 
expected. Personal character, efficiency, 


health, and common sense are required, 
State wages expected in first letter. Room 


provided, Address, T. 
ent Reynolds Farms, 


L. Brown, Superintend- 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


| POSITIONS WANTED 








Wanted—Dairyman—Situation as dairy- 
man, 16 years experience, Can furnish good 
help. Good reference, Box 1 ii, _Tarboro, ‘N. c 


w anted—By young man 1 of experience, po- 
sition in good up-to-date dairy, to take 
charge of dairy room, 3est of experience, 
Address Box 424, Kinston, N. Cc. 

Who wants experienced real estate, c office, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm heln if desired. State salary. 
“B,"” Bogue Chitto, Miss, 








Wanted—Position to sunerintend farm, 
Bight years experience with farm and also 
ginnery. Good references, sober habits, Ad- 


dress, B. T., R. D. 1, Box 73, 


South Carolina, 


L 


Chesterfield, 














BERKSHIRES 
Extra Fancy Berkshire Pigs. Burroughs 
Boyd, Cornwell, S. C 





Registered Berkshires—Four grandsons of 
Keystone Baron Duke, Grand Champion 
Boar at the International Livestock Show, 
Chicago. These pigs weigh over one hun- 
@red pounds at four months old. Other fine 
pigs for sale. Write me. John Bass Brown, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK } 





sale, J. Z. Green, Marshville, N. 
HEREP ‘ORDS 

For Sale—Pair grade “Hereford work steers 
—weight thirteen hundred; age 2%. Price, 
$100, . J. Geo. Chandler, Barbe 5 ee C. 

For Sale—1 Re gistered Here ford “B ull—29 
months old; weight 1,300 pounds; good 
breeder and a fine individual, carrying a 
strong back and heavy hind quarter, thin 
neck, 2 7Pr stered heifers, 5 and 14 months 
old. All first-class stock. Priced to sell. 
Albert J. McC ‘racken, Clyde, , N. C., meute i, 
Be, JERSEYS 

Wanted—yYoung, Gentle Jersey Cow— 
Fresh or soon to be. Box 92, Mz Anteo, N,. ©. 


20 Jersey Heifers s for sale—Most of. them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls, Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. ‘ 

Re giste red Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. B. 
—— Fort Lewis, § Salem, Va. 














For 






































MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Anconas, $1 to $1.25. 
China Grove, N, C. 





Light Brahmas, 
Mrs. Chester Deal, 








“For Sale—Mammoth 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Cockerels. L. B. 
Aull, Dyson, 8S. C. 


Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black 
Spanish, Fine young stock for sale. H, R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. [Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harilee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 


ton, S. C. 


| | INCUBATOR 


Bronze turke ys and 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mountain Cove apples, direct from grower 
to the consumer for cash or exchange. Satis- 
faction guarantce a; Tt & Bryson, Sylva, N, c. 


a ‘ull | Barrel Lots « of “slightly damaged Bris- 
tol Stoneware shipped to any address direct 
from pottery, New Brighton, Pa., for $1. 
Lots are well assorted, household articles, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitch- 
ers, tea and beanpots, a little of each, Send 
cash with order. Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine, 





~ Prese rve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information, The Reevcs 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 


MONUMENTS 








Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J, A. Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 
Frost-proof cabbage plants, 75 
1, 000. W, W. H, Proctor, 
FF rost _ Proof r ‘abbage P lants $1 per 


sand, Southeastern Plant Co., 
SS Oy Fe Bs 











cents per 
Morrisville, N, C 





“the .s 
Yonges Island, 





“Plants, 75 
Fred Mus- 





~ Frost-p proof “Wakefield Cabbage 
cents per 1,000. Orders wanted. 
say, Catawba, Nc 


Truc kers, get our pric es for cabbage plants 3 








November to March delivery, Oakdale Plant 
Co., Marshville, N. C. 
Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 


thousand, 
Se ea Hor 1se, 


delivered 
Durham, N, Cc. 


anywhere, 
























Durham | 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fure 
nished on application. W. O. Woife, Ashee 
ville, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
pap at unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
o his honesty and business responsibility. 























Guiiford County Farms for Sale—J, A, 
Groo1 ne, Greensboro, N. C. 

Improved Southern Home for Sale—For 
full particulars, write J. A, Johnson, Lex- 
ington, Miss., toute 8, 


Vv ege table 
Quick sale; barg 


Lands—Small 
ain. Thomas 


Florida ¢ Orange, 
farm tracts. 












Bate S, Sar ford, Florida, 
Ee 025 A s—100 “eultivate 24; 100 cut-over. 
Cattle, hogs, grain, potatoes; 10-year lease, 


0. Stevenson, Route 6, Le xington, N. Co 





For Sale—Large 
ing; fine for a 


two-sto ry, 
boarding 


, 12-room dwe elle 
house; in the pros- 












































ale—Re g Jers Buil—kEmi- * eT ee ON —~ | perous town of Darlington, S.C. E. C. Lide 
nent’s Jupite r, 99895; four years. 75 dollars. | ~ Frost rrr Cabbage Plants—$1. > oy Darlington, S. C, ‘ : 
Edwards Boys, Hookerton, N. C ; thousand Five thousand and over, $1. | —_ : a 
aa " Ma ———-——— | Ernest Ww. , King, Yonges Island, Ba. <<: For Sale—3 Nice Farms—Also wood and 
Jers —Two pure-bre a bulls; _ ‘one, $25; oars = ; a= |} mber lands, Write for description and 
other, $35. One heifer, $50. Solid color with | Cab bage Plants—E arly Jersey Wakefield, | terms, Splendid locality, Tim S$. Ounley, 
black points. S$. D. Smith, Ft. Mill, S. C. | Charicston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat | gr yox 28, Okisko, N. C. : 
oa a - - — | Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, ! inate 
‘HORSES. _ | Salisbury, } mn. or Sale—500 Acres of Fine Cotton and 
Reprr —— oe as} SOrsnuin Wandsa-——-334 Wil from Cairo, Ga, 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Staliions, | Cabbage Plants for Sale—Frost-proof, Will allow 10 conte foe satin: pg os gis 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. /| Early Selected Wakcfield, Charleston or : ee ore : . : ’ 
c. A, Alexander Co., Harriston, Va Large Wakefield and May Queen, Ready for | ™ nt. E. C. Lide, Darlington, 5. C. ae 
7 | delivery about October 20. 1,000 $1.50; 5,000 Farmers—tHere is a good country, We 
SHEEP AND GOATS | te 10,000 $1 per 1,000. Vrite for prices on | S8row everything except wheat, apples, alfal- 
Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 | larger quantities. Oxford Orphan Asylum, | fa. Write for booklet. Jefferson County 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. Oxford, N. ¢ c Business League, Monticello, Florida. 
¢ . * . . ) 
ee ee ee ~ Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Set now will or Sale—128 acres, located at cross roads, 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. oe ‘ , 
make the earliest spring food stuff you ean] in sight of good school; near church; new 
DOGS | grow. All leading varieties. Send 60c for | 5-room dwelling; new barn; splencid well of 
SES Lin HR a ° “ a | 200, $1 for 400, 1 prepaid post; 75c for 500, | water; land all fresh and level, and making 
Ww ant is hxchange- A pair of bird dogs 1OF $1 for 1,000, $5 for 5,000, $8.50 for 10,000, bale of cotton to the acre, $25 per acre. 
pair of possum dogs, or sell. Edd Luther- | ° _ 9 ’ Poon oe Ad = i ‘ . ‘ ie ads 
now, Route 5, Lincolnton, Nw. ¢ $15 for 20,000, by express. Wakefield Plant y} terms. Ernest Ashmore, Troy, S. C. 
eeseeetrnesenayeniinne iano linnseeencatieneretantat a “arms, Charlotte, Mm. Cc, | oa A — i—Im edge of BE a 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS } 250 4 eres Land—In edge o eeklenburg 
COTTON County; well watered and timbered; fine 
Polled Durhams, Durocs, Service Boars, | = ~ a oan rs | meadows; boitom and upland; adapted to all 
Gilts and pigs. Barred Rocks and 8S. C, W. | ar ac a gg aS ng pte Aa was te | kinds grain, cotton, and trucking; 3 miles 
Leghorns. G, T. Yagel, Chase City, Va. ere HACUrINE, Vis VOM, prolific se¢ -,. | railroad station, church and og school. 
clearest AM —- |1% inch; grown out of boll weevil district; J. G. Smith Charlotte NN. Ge Ro FD: NOs 
Percheron Stallions —R egistered, hand- | earlier than Kings and more prolific than : eb ee Aa 2 ag Deas 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, | any known variety. Car iots or ton. lots, ~~ Mississippi and jiatateaBine lands in 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale | Prices on request. J, T, Walker, Seed Bro- | tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. ker, Memphis, Tenn. ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc, Ele- 
are a $ z ae vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
, Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland OATS $12 per acre. Liberal terms. For Folder, 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, 500 Bushels Fulghum Oats—$1.25 per | maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed og e 2 ae 4 = = . ’ eT tee 


Rye, and Wheat. J. E. 
Springs, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


I want one hundred Single 
Leg shorn pullets. J. L. _May, Prosperity, 5. Cc. 


Get our prices on Sin: gle Cc omb— Ww hite Le g- 
horn yearling hens, pulle ts, cocks, and cock- 
erels before you buy. The Famous Warren 
strain. The greatest layers in America, 
Eggs for hatching, any number, ic each, 
The Warren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, 
Prop., Wise, N. C., Warren Co, 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; mever over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


Six Pure-bred Black Orpington Cockerels— 
$2 each. Dunk Oliver, Page's Mills, S. C. 


Burt Orpingtons, Write for prices and 


Coulter, Connelly 











Comb White 




















show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 
Every Buff Orpington Hen on the Farm 


clears over $3 every year. 
stant layers. Cockerels for sale. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Virginia. 
REDS 

Rose Comb Red cockerels and pullets for 
sale. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. 
se Red Roosters—April 
Miss Annie Flournoy, 


Fine type; con- 
Mrs. W. D. 











Fourteen Pure-bred 
hatched, $1 each, 
Cc Charlie ‘Hope, V Va. 








For Results ‘3 Try McCracken Singla 
Reds—Creat layers, 100 pullets; 25 
els. Write your wants. Chas. N. 
en, Buena Vista, Va. 


ROCKS, 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Comb 
cocker- 
MeCrack- 








Randolph Poul- 











Barre d Rock Cockerels—$1 each, Pure- 
bred. . Irs. » Le L. Draughon, W hitaker: rs, N. c: 
WY ANDOTTES 

White Wyand otte Cockere is, $1 $1. eac ch. J Jes 
cob Dixon, Bonlee, N. C 
~ White ““Wyandottes—$4 trio; young, $2.50 
trio; hens, $1; young, 85 cents., Olella 
Melvin, White Oak, N. C. 

White Wyandotte Cc ockere Is—t 50 good | one 3 
for sale reasonable, Frank Hamrick, White 


Wyandotte Poultry Yards, Shelby, N. C. 

DUCKS 
“White Runner Ducks and Drakes for sale. 
W. B. Coulte vr _Connelly Springs, N. Cc 














For Sale—Indian Runne r Duc ks. Trio, 
$1.50. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, Cc. 
TURKE YS 





Improved Bourbon | Red Turkeys—$6 fair; 
$8 trio. Mrs, J. D. Ham, Lamar, S, C, 





bushel B, « 


Talbert, 


“3 Sale—Pure Appler 
seed, 80 cents per bushel. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


Troy, 8S. C. 


oats, clean,, nice 
N, P. Gilchrist, 





Fulghum Oats, for sale. 
Also Hastings Oats 80c, Bancroft, 75c, re- 
cleaned. New Georgia Cane Syrup Novem- 
ber ist. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga. 


$1.50 bushel, 





Fulghum Oats—BDest for the South, Heavy 
yielder, and two weeks earlier than other 
varieties, giving ample time to follow with 
other crops same year. $1.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. here. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Budded pecans, best varieties, prices right. 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pecans, budded trees, best varieties 50 
cents up. P, B. Day, Trenton, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Florida Grown Seed Rye and Oats—Rye, 
bushel, $2.50; oats, 75 cents; oats, Hundred 
Bushel variety, bright, recleaned. Grower, 
Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla, 


For Sale—N. C. seed rye; Leap’s Prolific 
seed wheat; Appler Oats; dried apples; cow- 





























peas; soy beans, ete. Write for price list. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. * 
Macklin’s Plants— Cabbage, lettuce, and 


beet now ready. Bermuda onion, and cel- 
ery ready Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 per 
1,000, 500 for 75c. By mail 40c per 100. Cat- 
alog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 


from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Wynch- 
burg, Va. 





| ___ MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Cottenuned meal wanted in carloads 
oss. T. Vance, Warrenton, 





and 








Wanted—Cash 
and oil. 








p ces “for cottonseed cake 
“Ww oodburn,” ¢ Clifton Station, Va. 





Oo.  & AGE Pigs, Silver's” strain. Reg riste red. 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorns 


rels. N. C. 


253 Xmas, New Year and Greeting Post- 
cards, 10c. Try us and be aatisfied. Ger. 
Am. Post Card Co. Dx pt. E, Burlington, Ta, 


For High- class Raw Ground Lime, either 
pure calcium or magnesian, write the North 
Carolina Tale & Mining Co,, Hewitts, Swain 
County, | North Carolina, 


Seed Grain—Hammond’ 8 Seed Grain. 
information, sample, prices, seed 
write a Seed Grain Specialist. 
Hammond, Augusta, Ga, 





Ramsey Bros., Crause, 








For 
grains, 
Henry Cc. 





Georgia Cane Syrup—- Decatur County 
quality. Finest table delicacy. Cheaper than 
sugar. Direct from farm to you. In gallon 
cans or barre], Board of Trade, Bainbridge, 
Georgia, 





Mobile, | Alabama, 





FF or grass, 


~ Sale — Exe ellent grain, stock, 
and bright tobacco farms. Good lands and 
cheap at the price. Fine water; improved 
roads; desirable and healthful location; and 
good market; school and church advantages, 
Write for descriptive catalog today. Jef- 
fre ys, Hester & C fompany, | Chase City, , Va, 


Farm of 140 acres—Located in Se ott ¢ Coun- 
ty, Miss. Forty acres in cultivation—corn, 
cotton, oats, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, and 
potatoes; chocolate loam with red clay sub- 
soil; level and rolling land, and nearly all 
fenced, Five-room frame cottage, residence; 
large barn; three other outbuildings; ten 
acres of the open land badly run down; 100 
acres im a variety of small timber—enough 
cord wood on it to pay for it twice. Three 
and one-half miles from good railroad town; 
one-half mile to good school; one mile toa 
church and Sunday school; R. F. D., Tele- 
phone near. No better neighbors in the 
world. No mortgage, $1,500, % cash, bal- 
ance to suit. Owner removed from State, 
M. R. Cooper, ¢ Crewe, 1 Va 


Fine Grass sand “Stock Farm—Five hundred 
acres, 4% miles from railroad station on R. 
F, D., and improved road. 275 acres cleared, 
very rich, will average sixty to eighty bushe- 
els corn per acre and other crops in propore 
tion. Lays well, nicely watered, all fenced 
and cross fenced. Two million feet saw tim- 
ber. Fine orchards, grape vineyard, etc, 
Framed dwellings of four rooms and base- 
ment, painted and plastered, Six tenant 
houses, painted and plastered. Large stock 
barn, numerous hay and grain barns, also 
sheep and cattle sheds. This is a g00d home 
and an ideal farm and the best bargain ever 
offered in South-Side, Va. Price: Eighteen 
thousand dollars. Terms: One-half cash, 
balance in nine years. Write us for catalog 
of other desirable farms, any size; also any 
additional information in reference to the 
above or other farms. The Realty Co., of 
Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


s 

Valuable Martin County Farm for Sale 

900 acres ia tract, 225 acres in cultivation, 1°0 acres new 
lend ready for plow. 1 mile f.0m railroad station with 
graded school ard churches, 4 miles from county seat, 
with 2 railroads and water transportation. 83 6-room res- 
‘Jences, with large barns and gra”aries attached to each, 
built with view to subdivision of farm. 2 tenant houses 
2tobacco barns, goodf nce. Land in high state of cul- 
tivation, and suited to all crops raised in Eastern North 
Carolina and conousdy fine for tobacco and truck. 
Terms easy. 

WwH ELER MARTIN or J. G. GODARD. 

Williamston, N. C. 


SQUAB RAISING Sausbs,from our Car- 


neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 


300 WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 


Hens and pullets for sale, also cockerels. 
ew fine Bronze Toms. 


PAUL M. PEARSON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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You can’t get Galloway quality at any- 
where near my price. I get one small 


monufacturing profit, the rest_of your 
dollar buys what you need. The other 
way your dollar pays the profit of the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the dealer, 
You have tried the old way. 
way and see what you save. 


Now try my 


nat of 

will suft your needs. Any Plan allows you 
#0 days for trial of Engine, Crearn Separa- 
tor or Manure Spreader. If not sati 
fied that they are as good as any you 
ever saw or heard of, the goods come 
back to me and you’re nothing out. 

FREC—Write for catalog you 

nd my speciz 


Address 
Wm. Galloway. Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
677 Galloway Sta., 
waterioo, lowa 





—the most frequent and dangerous, 
Protect it against the ravages of rain 
and snow storms by roofing with 


Kannebers 


Metal Shingles 
** We Pay the Freight ’’ 


You can now buy direct from us at 
factory prices and save money, . 

These long-life shingles are fire-resist- 
ing, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 
Cheaper than wood shingles and easier 
and quicker to lay. Do not rot, curl, 
crack, buckle nor fall off. 

Every shingle guaranteed. Made of full 
28-gauge steel, painted or galvanized, and 
come single, eight to sheet or in clus- 
ters 2 ft. by any length 5 to 10 ft. 

Send for New Big Catalog. Shows how 
to get full protection at a very low cost. 


KANNEBERG ROOFING & CEILING CO. 
Est. 1886 1517 Douglas Street, Canton, Onio 
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fthat can be depended 
upon inevery emerg- 
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m $9.00( offered for certain inven- 
ey tions. Book ‘How to Obtain a Paten?”’ 

and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Year: 
$47 B. Strect, Washington, D. G 


Saving Pork Joints 
in Warm Weather 
My free book, “How to Put Up and Keep Pork 


Meat,” tells how you can kill hogs even in warm 
Weather without fear of losing a single joint. Write 
or it now as supply is limited. Means money to you. 


T, J. TURLEY, Dept. 12 Owensboro, Ky. 


ee 
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Read the advertisements in this issue. 


foun: 


| the year 





Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 











By J. A. MARTIN 





“THE CORK AND THE WHALE” 


Mobile 


business, I 


ago, I was in and while 


long 


Waiting t “a man on ran 








across the following gem from the pen of 
Gi ge Adams: 
‘\X little cork feil in the yath of a while 
Who lashed it down with his angry tail. 
But in spite of his bi5 
It quickly arose 
And floated serenely before dis nose. 
Said the cork, “You may flap and splutte: 
and rap 
But vou never can keep me down, 
ror I’m n e of the stuff 





That is buoyant ene h 


To float instead of to drown.” 


Isn't it bright? I was so charmed with its 
optimism that I sought and secured an in- 
troduction to Mr, Adams. Of course, 1 found 


him a man worth wh 


ccording ta Wallace Richardson, our New 
York representative: This is the time when 
every business man should take ecount of 
ti resourcecs Within his reach, and hould 
conserve these resourees for his best int - 
est It is also time for every American bus- 


iness man to take stock of his mental re 


that his brain can work on 


also, so 


basis than ever before, to pian 


a more Keen 


and grasp bis opportunitir Which lie befor 
him. 

There is absolutely no doubt bu tnt t} 

ation of more fortunes wi be laid ou 


1914 than have been laid in the 


three years. In 


past 





other wo the keen, far- 


sight) d man of affairs \ lead 








! ess Which has shown growth during 
past years Will not lay down at this stage of 
affeirs, but will study every possible trad 
jo nado its ibilities. H will do 
} hing rasi 3 atliiuc will b ‘ row 
| me’ attitude, b he will have Keen judgmen 
H to decide on best selling poli \ n all 
the facts ar Jaid’ before him for tinal decis- 
‘fon. 
WARM AND SNUG 
teen weather ia close at hand and won't 








| foliowing from the 


' right 


by long before warm underwear will feel 


mighty good, 
The. PF: Hi 


Salem, N, C., 





Hanes Knitting Co., of Winston- 


are advertising in our paper 


along. 


Mr. Hanes is a man of whem 


peuth 


should b proven that knit- 
ting mills 


South and that good underwear can be 


proud He has 


can be made profitable in the 
man 
ufactured here. 

He is, 


tle are as good 


too, a farmer and his Holstein cat- 


as can be found, 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


MOSS 
trying to 


the other 
the 


Southern 


and | were talking 


decide which is ome 


M Re. 


day- 


home comfort needed on 


greatest 
farms. 


It was hard to decide but we finally agreed 


“better lights.” 


These long winter nights can be pleasantly 


and profitably spent if light is plentiful. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., is ad- 
vertising with us their ““Hyray-Exide” Elee- 
trie plant unit. [ have seen these littl 
plants and they ere inexpensive and ive 


perfect satisfaction. | 
Get their pians and literature. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


Me: MOGFORD at the Raleigh office be- 
lieves in advertising with all his big 
heart, He has just clipped and sent mes the 


Novelty News: 
very far; 
walking. 


won't take you 


} . 
got to keep on 


“One step 
You've 





One word won't tell folks who you are; 
You've got to kcep on talking. 
One inch won't make you very tall 


You've 
One little 
You've 


got to keep on growing, 
ad, won't do it all; 
got to keep them 





eoing.” 


There is a lot of truth in this little rhyme, 
but what’s a fellow going to do in a case 
like this: 

“Philadelphia, Miss., Oct, 12, 19! 

“The Progressive Farmer: 

“T asked you some ten days aso to 

discontinue my oat ad, saying that 1 

was sold out, but I notice you have over- 











looked the matter, and orders continue 
to pour in, Vor God's } take it out 
or I will have to leave ; 

“T claim space paid for words in 
two issues, and will tak it up @ littl 
later on. Thanking you, [ am, 

“Yours truly, 
“Pr WW, RICHARDSON.” 
Mr, Richard s ac is stopped as quick- 
ib Or more insertion was given 
ha one to press Ww 
‘ i ca in. 
nythi { iy 
x t to pub net le a 
»’ let 7em alone 





\dvertising has raised the standard of liv- 
d the manner of living, reduced 
trouble 


ing, simplific 


cost and time and of supplying 


the 


our daily needs, 








“BUY A BULL” IS RIGHT 
THAT article on the 


of October 24 wags 


ont page of our 


certainly timely 


ssue 

400d 

advice. 
The 


in our paj each 


best of the are being offere« 


both at private,a 


breeds 
week 


auction sale. 


Keep your eves on the breeders’ cards 
The Lespedeza Stock Farm exhibited a 
nati cow and calf at th Tri-Staie Fair 
iv#st Vea The cow weighed about 600 
vounds and the alf weigh more than its | 
dam at & months of age. \ pure-bred Short ! 
il) was sire Won pa Bus 
uli? 
PEANUTS IN DEMAND 
A FRIEND of mine in St. Louis says the 
nanuts rers of peanut but * can’t get 
ugh tuts to supply the deminand. Peu- 
nut is ei more and more consum 
peanuts still make ittle boys 
Join your neighbors and 
thal Peanut Picker it vsicks 
1 the vines without cracking the | 
nuts or injuring the huy tor feed it's a 


at labor iver and all peanut 


should have one, 


OFF TO SCHOOL 








Now the boys and girls are off to school. 

I er bow many little feet will be 
shod with shocs that have been ativertis 
so lone in ou paper, Below is a li on 
thos 1ufacturers who make ‘honest 

tl vhose roods can bb found in 
most any town: 

Craddoek-Teri ‘Oc, Lynchburg Via 
HHlamilto Grown She Co., St. Louis, bes 
M. C. Kiser Shoe Co., \tlanta, Ga.; } 
Martinez & Bro., Mfxs., New Orleans, i 
Menzies Shoe Co,, Detroit, Mich; J, K. Ori 
Shoe Cx Atlanta, Ga.; Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Fleishman, 


Morris & Co., Riehmond, Va, 








POULTRYMAN’S YEAR 
mane will be a 


ay poultry 


those farmers 


for 


xreat year for 


and 


sale. 








Start new and find seme regular customers 
in nearby citits and towns, Put a litt! 
classified ad in your nearest big daily or 


county paper and ‘“bheok’’ your customers 
now. After you get them booked—see that 


your orders are promptly and carefully filled, 
the 


folks are, 


City people are feeling cost of living 


more than country 


SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


i LAS been proven that dynamite and 


farm pey r give excctent results tor 
iree planting. It's hard work digging holes 
for fruit trees and even then the soil isn't 
loose enough for the young roots, The thi 


listed below will 


free 


manufacturers Semed valua 


ble literature upon request. 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Du- 
pont Powder Co., Booklet 177, Wilmington, 
Del.; Jefferson Powder Co., 12399 Wmpire 


Bldy., Birmingham, 
White 


Howling stumps, 


Ala. 


you are about it, also ask abeut 


digeing ditches, «t 


EVEN BANKERS NEGLECTFUL 








F' yk Guite a while the Anxelo-American Mill 
Co many advertised the “Midget” fleur 
3 ON i For a while, they dropped 
out, In abeut a month cafier cotton slump 
ed) we got a half dozen letters iving the 
ad. had been secon but paper was “imnisplac- 
ed.” Twe of thes tters were from Bank 
Preside 3. 
“Misplacs« right, bet suspect 
none of these people had a binds 
“Por the want of a nail a shoe as lest.” 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
| fa A religieus paper 


eax 
ada 


Iving on m des) I 
have just re beautiful article, Ye 


veral of the 


reading matier floais s 


advertisement I 


lhe } ine of one is a deliberate 





Sick i thie 


‘way up in New England 
Would you’? 


OUR “BARGAIN COUNTER” 








J OOKS to 1 c¢ everything on eart is 
ad dvertised our | s Excha Tt 
Wit 4 too, 1us » f j sta 

an advertisement to run four or five times 
and stop it befo time is up, One reade1 
sold a bull for at a cost of 60 cents, 
Another landed a good position by advertis- 


him $2, 


Tt only 


De vou 


ing. cost 


read these little ads? 


neighbhor- 


| “~ x 
| THE BavUE 








Sasi az ie. 
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Are You Planning Repairs ? 
It so, our twenty-five years’ experience 
with building materiais and methods is at 
your disposal for the asking. For every sort 
of work there is a right way-~and nany 
wrong weys. Tell us the sort of work jou 
pla, whether house, barn, or face 
tory. Our Building Coane Communes’ 
advice will probably save you money, 
whether you use our products or not. 


Neponsct Koajings for 
All harm Buildings 






All we ask in <eturn is pernussion co 
submit samples of Neponset Roofings, 
Spark-proof Shingles, Wal! Boara, Buiiding 
Papers and Floor Covering, in che hope that 
they may prove to be exactly what you need. 

Remember—a ‘‘slowly made’* roofing is 
the only kind that is slow to wear out. 

Every foot of Neponse+ Roofing is *‘slow- 
ry made ” on the ‘‘how-good-can-we-make- 
it’’ principle. It’s the omsy way to insure 
a roof’s being 100% weather- and water- 
proof 

**Hurry-up”’ roofing costs you almost as 
much, and what do you get? Half » oof, 
a constant nuisance and source of expeuse. 

What you want is roofing “‘siowiy made”® 
to give a service of years. 

We believe better dollay-tor collar canf- 
ings are not made than 


EPONSET 


ROOFINGS 


And the line of Neponset Rootings is 
complete. Neponset Paroid hua become 
standard for farm, factory and railru*d buald- 
ings. Neponset Shingles are spurs oreot, 
attractive, non-splitting and nen-curliug. 

Neponset Proslate is the colored ready 
roofing for bungalows, etc. There are other 
roofings for other conditions. Also Nepon- 
set Wall Board—three finishes—waterproot 
—takes the place of lath, plaster and wall 
paper. On all or any of these we will send 


Building Advice, Samples 
and Booklets FREE 


Hi you don’t know ouae of our 
thousand dealers, just write us. 


cor ,, BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 

235 Neponset Street East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Washington Chicago _ San Francisco 
Canadian Ottice and Plant: Hamilton, Oat. 

For $3 we wil send prepaid this pretty Nepon- 
set Dol! House. Equal to houses toy stores sell 
for as high as $10. If you don’t think so, return 
it at our expense and getyour money back. This 

rice is possible because it shows you so perfect- 

y several of our products. (Size 19 inches high, 
2 feet 6 inches long. Shipped fiat.) 






















This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
ahs ing sweep mill has more capacity and 
/&\ will do better werk than any other 
HEA two-horse mill; it 
— TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big proiits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
for engines of any size, 
‘ Send for free catalog, 
R BROS. CO., Box 67 Sprinarieco, Ome 











Four big 


values: 


rs. Free Delivery 

2. Quicker Service 

3. New York Merchandise 
4. Courtesy 


advantages every Charies William Stores 


customer gets in addition to the /o-r-ss¢ pri-es ever made 
on merchandise of every kind. 


Look at the following 


Order direct from this page or send today for “Your 
Bargain Book”’. 





ture. Coatisha 


or buttoned hi 


> bs 
WSGERANSEEEEEMASN 


Za 


No. 9E12_ This stylish coat is an unusual value at The Charles 
William Stores special price. The material is diagonal boucle mix- 


ndsomely trimmed with seal plush. Stylishly cut round 


collar of plush. Wide raglan sleeves trimmed with black velvet 
piping button in cuff effect. Wide revers may be worn rolied back, 


gh atthe neck. Large patch pockets. Coat closes 
with three plush covered buttons, Facings of sclf 
material. All inside seams neatly and durably 
bound. Coat measures about 48 inches long in 
back. Sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure, Give 
size. No. 9E12 Tan and Black Mixture. No. 
9E13 Tan and Brown Mixture, Pre- 3 98 
paid price,each . ° e . . $ ° 
This and many other beautiful coats are fully 
and completely described and illustrated in 
**Your Bargain Book.’? We want to send you 
a copy free. Mail coupon, or a postal card 
now. 





No. 24E1214. A sensible ex- 
tremely neat waist for general 
wear, Note the smartly shaped 
black sateen collar, the vest front 
with its visible closing, outlined 
by solid color black piping, the 
long sleeves with turnback 
cuffs te match the collar, 
joined atthe dropped shoul- 

der line. Yoke front and back 
alike. Black and white check 
only, Sizes, 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Give size. 
Prepaid price, each 49c : 
See ‘Your Bargain Book”’ for 
many other equally attractive 
waist bargains from 49c to $2.98. 





fade or wash 0 
tain, heat, gas 


to roll, Nails 


fol ys so se 


roll ‘ 


On pages 106: 
gain Book,”’ 


today — let u 


Red or green slate surfaced roofing guaranteed for 15 years. Can't 


ff, does not injure rain water, Resists wear, fire, 
es and all elements longer than any similar roofing 


at anywhere near our price. Ends roofing troubles from now until 
1929 and guaranteed to require no 
painting or repairing. é 


108 square feet 
and cement in each roll. 


Shipping weight 75 pounds per roll. 
No. 28E2016, Surfaced with crush- 


ed green slate. Price, per $2 25 
. . . . . e 


No. 28E2018 Surfaced with 
crushed red slate. Price, per 


$2.25 


4 to 1069 of “Your Bare 
you will find complete 


descriptions of this and many other 
styles of roofing, siding, wall board, 
metal roofing, shingles, gutters, troughs 
and all supplies for roofin g,etc. Write 


s send “Your Bargain 


Book’? to youmfrce, 





ridiculously lo 


A revolution in rug weaving! 
Seamlcss Tapestry 


Genuine worsted woolen 
Brussels Rugs 9x12 feet, for the 


w price of $3.90. No uneven surfaces, 


GompareVa 


“Your Bargain Book” is beyond 
question the greatest price maker in 
America today. Hundreds of thousands 
of people already know it—and we want 
you to realize it, for your benefit and for 
ours. Compare our values with others 
and you be the judge as to where your 
money buys most. 

Let us send you the Fall and Winter 
edition of “ Your Bargain Book.” It 
contains 1186 pages, including wearing 
apparel for the entire family — shoes, 
millinery, underwear, hosiery, dry 
goods, toys, drugs, toilet articles, car- 
pets, rugs, furniture, chinaware, music, 
sporting goods, bicycles, automobile 
supplics, paint, hardware, farm imple- 
ments and machines, harness, vehicles 
and, in fact, everything for everyone, in 
town or on the farm. 

And we have set price standards on 
everything in our book. Before you 
make another purchase from any mail 
order company or in town, send the 
coupon printed at the bottom of this 
page, or just a postal card, so we can 
mail you this grand, big book that 
makes 50c to 80c 

go as faras 
a dollar 


Yes— Yours! 


It belongs to you. 
We printed it for you 
—we want you to have 
it. Mail the coupon 
—or just a postal 
card for it today. 
We would 


send it 


you yee our 


‘Lr ' , ’ 
We deliver free 

The Charles William Stores is the 
only big Mail Order Company that 
saves you the cost, annoyance and in- 
convenier'ce of paying transportation 
charges. Wherever you live and no 
matter how large or sinali your order 
amounts to, we pay a// delivery charges 
on everything in the first 454 pages of 
“ Your Bargain Book.” 

We also pay the freight charges on 
100 pounds or more of any merchandise 
in our entire catalog (except farm im- 
plements, vehicles and safes) to any 
point in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, District of Columbia, and 
Ohio. If you live outside of the States 
mentioned above, we will pay pavi of 
the freight wherever you co live. Re- 
member, we pay a/l transportation 
charges anywhere on everything in the 
first 454 pages of our catalog. No other 
mail order company treats its custom- 

ers so liberally. Think of it— 
we save you the trans- 
portation charges 7x 
addition to making 
you the lowest 
prices on mer- 

chandise 


if we knew your name 
and address, because we 
know how pleased 


You 
our 
customers are to have 
it. Itis free— 
we are 
glad to 
send it. 


please 


freight 


[ 


1 


Quickest delivery 


Our methods are far in advance of 
other merchants. When you order 
from us you get your goods guizck. New 
York is closer to you — saving railroad 
time. But the biggest saving comes 
with our rigid 24-hour time-table in filling 
and shipping all orders. Your goods 
wiil leave our stores the dav (he order is 
received. Seldom, if ever, are orders 
delayed beyond 24hours, Quick Service 
is one of the most important rules of 
our organization and our customers 
show their appreciation in letters we 
receive every day. 


New York is the greatest commercial 
center in America. 60¢ of everything 
you buy comes originally from New 
York, Thousands of merchandise 
buyers from Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis and hundreds 
of other cities crowd into New York 
once or twice a year to make purchases 
for home trade. The Charles William 
Stores are located in the heart of New York. 
Their buyers are always on the ground 
toget the latest styles, the newest goods 
and the lowest prices. We need only to 
send you ‘‘ Your Bargain Book’’ and 
you will instantly note the difference 
between the quality of our merchandise 
and others—and our gr/ces and others. 


Extreme courtesy 


will always find our employees consider- 


ate and courteous, whether you send us an 
order, ask any question, return goods or inquire 
about anything you are in doubt about. We are 
hereto do your bidding and we are anxious to 


you with our treatment as well as with 


our prices, our quality, our quick service and 


prepaid offers. 





ence the treading and wear will not show in any 
one particular spot as in the case with seamed 

tug. We want to emphasize again in the strongest 
language possible that 
these rugs are made of 
real worsted woolen 
yarns, not common ordi- 
nary wool, These are dyed 
with the best dyes procur- 

i able; morcover they are 
dyed before the rug is woven, 
making these rugs far supe- 
tiorto those that are’ printed’s 
after weaving. 


. 
No. &210499. Size, 
: . W 9xi2ft. Shipping wt., 
eee wemeeweemce) about 24 lbs. 
eee Dt Price... $8.90 
Hundreds of other rugs, printed in natural 
colors, are shown in’ Your Bargain Book”’ 


paces 573 to 596. Also complete line of 
linofcums, curtains, etc. 


This grand catalog ‘‘Your Bargain Book’? 
costs you only one or two cents fora postal or 
letter. It may save you hundreds of dollars 
in the course of a year. But we do not 
expect or ask you to order from it unless the 
values convince you of money savings 
and other advantages worth while. You 
place yourself under no obligation when 
you write forourcatalog. We want you 
to have it—free—so you can compare 
our prices and service with others. 
You and your family are the judge 
and jury. Mail the coupon now— 
before you forget to write for this 
great money saving catalog— 
beautifully printed, completely 

and accurately illustrated. 
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You will like this soft faced Flannelette 
Work Shirt and you will realizethe unusual 
value. Cut full and roomy, Turnover flat 
collar, neat breast pocket, buttoned cuffs, 
extension neckband, pearl button trimming. 
Double yoke and shoulders, and double stitch- 
ed seams throughout. Sizes 14 to 17, State size 
desired. No. 33E4910, Gray. Prepaid 49c 
NCES CRCN. Ge ee, 8 :-s 
Three for $1.39. 
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Gray Cotton Mixed Work Pants. Strongly } s : - Ce T 
made, double sewed seams, riveted suspender [} NUTT 4 ti aA ¥ Lage 

buttons. Side pockets, watch pocket, belt loops. | = At the Nation’s Ga 
Waist, 32 to 42. Ins , 30 to 34, Give waist . aa 

deteure end Senegn, Pie; SEE. 238 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd St., New York 
Gray Mixed. Prepaid, pair. .« . « $1.09 

Many other styles of trousers are illustrated and 
described in “Your Bargain Book’’ at prices 
from 97¢ to $3.65. Write for it today. 








Send me my copy of ‘Your Bargain Book’’ free and prepaid. 





Name 


Post Office 
Most complete line of saws, axes and other . 7 < oe ee 
woodsmen’s supplies at prices you never thought ff)’ ||); | : } ot , ja Bw: 
possible for such high quality. Get’ Your 
Bargzin Book’’, turn to pages 1000 to1043 

for the greatest selection of hardware and 

tools of all kinds. Don’t miss the vclues we 
offer. Write postal or send us the coupon now. 








Street and No. 
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: .238 Stores Bldg., 115 East 23rd St., New York 
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